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NE ws OF THE WEEK. 
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T looks very muchas if Mr. Gladstone were likely to ‘* burn his 
I fingers” once more,—to use his own expression,—with the 
Trish University question ; and if he does, the burn this time 
will be a very bad one indeed, and fatal symptoms (though not 
exactly, we suppose, in the form of ‘lockjaw,’ the commonest of 
the ordinary results of bad burns) will probably follow. The 
Irish Catholic Bishops are furious against the Bill. The Irish 
Catholic Members have deputed the most important of their 
numbers to tell the Prime Minister that, with great regret, they 
are compelled to oppose it. Mr. Butt and other Irish Pro- 
testant Liberals are committed against it. The Tory party 
have declared themselves, through Mr. Gathorne Hardy, as 
hostile to the second reading. Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Horsman 
will take as many discontented Liberals as possible into opposi- 
tion. And if the Bill passes its second reading Mr. Dodson 
will move to refer it to a Select Committee up-stairs. 
Altogether the omens are by no means favourable. Even 
if the second reading be carried, as is quite possible, by a small 
majority, the prospects of the Bill in Committee, unless some 
sudden wave of moderation passes over our Legislature, are ex- 
tremely poor. Ireland is hard enough to satisfy when the Irish 
Bishops are out of the fray. When they are in it, there is nothing 
that expresses the confusion of the country so well as the old 
O'Connell rhyme, which describes the Irish as, — 
“ Bating one another for conciliation, 
And hating one another for the love of God.” 


The Prime Minister showed what he thought of the gravity of 
the crisis in his powerful speech at the banquet given to Mr. Locke 
King on Wednesday, to celebrate what Mr. Gladstone called that 
gentleman’s political silver wedding with the division of East 
Surrey. The admirers of Mr. Locke King, including, of course, 
a very large number of Liberal Members of Parliament, met 
at Croydon, to present him with a portrait of himself by Mr. 
Wells. Mr. Gladstone was there, and answered to the toast of 
“Her Majesty's Ministers,” and after saying the right and grace- 
ful thing about Mr. Locke King, he observed, quoting—from 
one of the songs of the evening the question,— 

“Are her stops on grassy Lumon, 
Near the bed of roses ?” 
that at all events the steps of the Government were not just at 
present atallin the neighbourhood of beds of roses. Though not 
unhappy as a Government, happy in laborious work, in frequent 
successes, in the confidence of the party which had enabled them 
to defeat more votes of censure than were ever before brought 
against any Government, yet they were in the middle of a great 
debate on a new vote of censure with, for the moment, by no 
means the brightest prospects. The Prime Minister was not 
afraid of the hour of * dissolution,”—he referred not to Parlia- 


mentary, as he carefully explained, but to Ministerial dissolution, 
—nay, he was piously and hopefully expectant of it. Still the 
measure which was on the crest of the wave yesterday might be 
in the trough of the wave to- day, and again on the crest to- 


morrow. [But he would not brook defeat. He spoke of Mr. 
Dodson’s proposal to refer the Irish University Bill to a Select | 


Committee in no equivocal terms. 











| Portugal, 
| Monare shy, 
| what? 


see the conduct of a great measure in Parliament taken out 
of our hands and entrusted to some other authority.’® 
Changes of minor importance the Ministry might accept. 
On the whole, Mr. Gladstone’s speech, though interpreted by 
the Times and by Mr. Gathorne Hardy to savour of concession, 
reads to us more like a serious preparation for defeat and 
resignation under contingencies very probable, though far from 
certain. As yet the ship has not risen out of the trough of the 
wave ; she rides heavily, and the pitching is formidable. 


M. Thiers has won another great victory. On Friday last, 
when everything seemed smooth, both Right and Left agreed 
that the President must tell them plainly whether he intended to 
found a Monarchy or a Republic. On Saturday, therefore, M. 
Dufaure was sent into the tribune to make a speech affirming 
the existence of the Republic, but affirming also that the Pact of 
Bordeaux existed, and that the road to Monarchy was open. He 
did this in a way which greatly exasperated the Left, and on 
Tuesday M. Thiers found it expedient to enter the Assembly and 
make a speech, the points of which will be found analysed upon 
another page. It was a marvellously adroit speech, intended to 
tell the country that the Pact of Bordeaux existed, but that the 

tepublic existed also, that the Left enjoyed the present, but the 
future was “free” to the Right, and it produced the usual 
effect of his speeches, a vote of 475 against 199 for the 
Preamble of the Bill which he supports. This is the Bill for 
allowing the President to address the Chamber after certain 
formalities, for creating a second Chamber, and for pledging the 
Assembly to dissolve itself at a date well understood to be the 
earliest practicable day after the liberation of the Territory. 


The news from Spain, though rendered obscure by telegrams 
inspired by Carlists, must be accepted as very bad. The 
‘*Radicals” and Republicans have quarrelled—that is, in practice, 
the Unitarians and Federalists have split—and the Government 
Bill for a dissolution has been thrown out in the Cortes, The 
Government has wisely determined not to resign, but it is believed 
the Federalists will protest in arms, and there is no force out of 
Madrid to put them down. The Government is calling out 
Volunteers, but the Carlist movement spreads, aided by the 
appearance of Don Alphonso, younger brother of Don Carlos, 
and apparently a man of some energy. He is trying to levy the 
taxes in the Carlist provinces and form a regular force, and if he 
succeeds, may for a time recover his brother's throne. His suc- 
cesses and his defeats have as yet been somewhat slight, and the 
railway communication with France appears to have been re- 
stored. Our readers should not forget one primary fact of the 
situation, the great extent of Spain, which is thrice that of 
England and Wales, and the imperfection of all means of com- 
munication when the railways are once intercepted. The Govern- 
ment is apparently raising money by the sale of national proper- 
ties, but it has still the customs, the stamp duties, the monopolies, 
and some sort of credit with the Bank. What it needs isa trust- 
worthy force, and if it could find a General this might be got 
together, and disciplined round the Guardia Civile ; but for this 
it needs a strong man, and so far as outsiders can perceive, it has 
not got one yet. There is talk of nominating Serrano Dictator, 
but Republicans require a Republican chief, and Rivero may yet 
be the man selected. 


It is stated that all the Courts have informed the Government 
of Spain that they will not recognise a Federal Republic. Will 
not any Peer ask Lord Granville if that statement includes Great 
Britain, and if s0, why he so much distrusts a form of organisa- 
tion which he recognises in half-a-dozen countries, the United 
States and Switzerland included, and which we ourselves have 
just introduced into the Canadian Dominion? Is he afraid for 
or distrustful of the Commune, or desirous of a 

which if the Fueros are granted will be Federal, or 
He may be entirely justified by facts of the situation 
known to the Foreign Office, but it is not our province to pre- 


‘We cannot consent to judge the Constitution Spain may see fit to adopt. 
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Mr. Gladstone began it by enumerating a few proposed changes | enough by all parties 
in the Bill. The ealibre of the Colleges to be affiliated would be | 


inquired into and reported on by the Council of the University, 
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one proposed, and was accepted heartily 
in Belgium. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair’s was the ablest speech of the evening, ang 


though its drift was unfavourable to the Bill, it was so tem- 


] ir affiliation would be determined by the Crown after ; : . 
—— — Pi ; perate and candid as to leave the impression that he thought the 


receiving that report. 
determining the numbers belonging to any College in statu 
pupillari, There is to be no exclusion of Modern History, and 
Ethics, and Metaphysics, even for the ordinary degree examina- 
tions, but if these subjects are taken up by candidates instead of 
others between which and these there is to be an option, it 
must be voluntarily. The Prime Minister then went on to 
show by anticipation that Mr. Bourke’s amendment requiring 
the names of the proposed Council before the second reading 
was simply impracticable, as well as contrary to precedent. No 
one would act until he knew what the Bill was, under which he 
was to act. 


Mr. Bourke’s speech was heavy; he insisted that with- | 


out knowing the intellectual calibre of the Council, the 
character of the Bill was completely indeterminate, and 
he maintained that the precedents were all on his side. 
Lord KE. Fitzmaurice was more vivid. 
magnanimous but unnecessary heroism to be a party to 
registering ‘the decrees of the right honourable gent!eman, 
as if this were the Parliament of Paris under Louis XYV., 
and not the English House of Commons.” He _ hinted 
that Mr. Gladstone, by gazing very long ata bush, had magnified 
it into a upas tree; he made the so-called ‘ gagging’ clauses 
mean what was absurd, and then ridiculed the absurdity he had 
introduced, and declared that when he read the clauses, he in- 
genuously inquired ‘‘what enemy of Ireland has done this ”? 
Mr. C, E. Lewis, the new Conservative Member for Derry, fol- 
lowed in a promising maiden speech on the same side, and 
was replied to by Mr. Osborne Morgan, who made a 
good point of the mutually destructive character of the 
various criticisms, The O'Donoghue and Lord Robert 
Montagu also opposed the Bill, and were followed by Mr. 
Fawcett, who made a fierce onslaught upon it, declaring that the 
Government had lent their authority to the worst and narrowest 
doctrines of the Syllabus, and declared that a student might 
decline to prove the 47th Proposition of the first book of 
Euclid, on the ground that he did not agree with the opinion 
that the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the sides of a right-angled triangle. Mr. Fawcett 
was too hot and extravagant to be convincing, but Lord Har- 
tington, who replied to him in a very laborious speech, was too 
heavy-armed for his opponent; and Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
closed a very heavy debate by a forced charge of Ultramontanism, 
declaring that the Irish Bishops were opposing the Bill only 
strategically, and wished for it in their hearts. 


Mr. Horsman opened Thursday's debate with much life, and 
more political malice. He imputed to the Government that in 
this matter they had supposed themselves the agents of the 


Only students in Arts would count in | 


He declined with | 


chief objections to it were removable, and that even for its 
His main objection was 


faults there were great excuses. 
that the Bill went on the double theory of providing both 
for separate denominational and for common mixed education, 
and that the two systems were as difficult to combine ag 
it is to mix oil and water. Mr. Lowe made this very 
| attempt the ground of his defence of the Bill. Parliament had 
no right to refuse a good Irish degree to Catholics who so far 
deferred to their Bishops’ views as to wish for strict denomina- 
tional teaching, but it ought to provide the means of common 
education for those who were more liberal in their views: 
declared that the opposition of the Bishops to mixed education 
should be regarded as any great national calamity,—a famine or 
an earthquake,—which could not be remedied, but still should 
| not be permitted to make us idle in our efforts to repair it, and 
| administered some very happy chaff to Mr. Horsman, amidst 


much laughter, for his brief interval of loyalty, and his complete 
and violent revolt. 


Ancsmibiiiaipiasaaiaiaas 
| Mr. Gathorne Hardy closed the debate with one of his most 
| successful party speeches,—easy, good-humou red, vigorous, and 
skilful, though, of course, in grain and substance common-place. 
He quizzed Mr. Lowe for not applying his principle as to the 
mischief of competing Universities, to the case of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and not including them and all the Scotch and Irish 
| Colleges, under the University of London, as the only degree- 
granting body in the Empire. He declared that the great Univer- 
| sity of Dublin was to be extinguished in order to be recreated, 
| and that the experiment was very dangerous, and might issue in 
| 





proving that resurrection was impossible. Referring to the exclu- 
sion of mental philosophy and modern history from the 
| chairs, he called the new University a monster cui lumen ademptum, 
| and quoted in relation to it and to the proposal to make the 


Lord-Lieutenant the Chancellor, Milton’s description of Death in 
** Paradise Lost ” :— 

“Its shape 
If shape it can be called which shape had none 
Distinguishable in feature, joint, or limb,” 





“What scemed its head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on ;” 
and he anticipated the defeat of the Bill, pledging himself to vote 
against the second reading, and recommending the Prime Minister 
to inscribe on its unhonoured and unlamented grave the simple and 


| adding,— 
} 
| 


perhaps sincere epitaph,—** Misunderstood.” 





The Irish Bishops at their meeting last week declared them- 
selves against the Bill (1), for encouraging the mixed Education 
which the Church deprecates (2), for not giving the Catholic 
Colleges any endowment to enable them to compete on equal 
terms with the mixed colleges, and (3), for withholding even an 


Catholic hierarchy, and that their only excuse for legislating was |adequate library and buildings, while giving “to ‘Trinity 


that they thought they could satisfy their clients. 
failed, Mr. Gladstone ought to have withdrawn the Bill 
on Monday, instead of moving its second reading, on the | 
avowed ground that it did not please the Irish Catholic 
Bishops. The Liberal party, who had been shaking in their | 
shoes ever since the Bill was promised, would have been most | 
grateful, and would have met next day to exhort the Ministers, 
whatever they did, to stick to their posts. Mr. Horsman declared 
that the Irish laity were utterly averse to the policy of the Irish 
clergy, and wanted protection against them. He harped on this 
theme throughout his speech, and ended by saying that he hoped 
the House would not permit a Minister ‘‘to degrade the Legis- 
lature, and destroy the independence of Parliament,”—i.e., by 
passing a measure the whole spirit and scope of which he 


had cordially approved on the first impression he formed of it. | 


To him Mr, Chichester Fortescue replied with his usual good 


sense, pointing out that while the aversion the Roman Catholics | 


expressed was Mr. Horsman’s reason for demanding the Bill’s 
withdrawal, he had opposed the Bill solely on the ground that it 
was what the Catholics wished, and not what they disliked. Mr. 
Fortescue pointed out that what are called the “gagging clauses’ 
have no application to Trinity College or any other affiliated 
College, and were intended only to restrain University lecturers 
from remarks insulting to the creed of his hearers, and carefully 


described the Belgian University system, showing that it was | 


” | sums. 


As they had | College ” a splendid library and museum. This shows that 
|the Bishops had not even read the Bill. 


The great and 
noble library of Trinity College is to be opened to the 
University of Dublin, and will be as accessible to the 
students of the Catholic University College (if it is to be 
affiliated), or to any matriculated students of the University, as 
|to the Trinity College students. Surely the Bishops are not 
such children as to think that the very Library is desecrated by 
the presence of Protestants as well as Catholics in it. Are they 
going to object to united reading-rooms as well as to united edu- 
|eation? If they are, they had better secure a separate planet 
for Roman Catholics at once (say Mars), and banish heresy to 
They are rapidly pushing their rigid moral logic into 


Saturn. 
| farce. 





The Strike in South Wales is believed to be at an end. 
The colliers have not yielded everywhere, but the ironworkers 
have gone in on the masters’ terms, and some collieries have 
been reopened. It is believed that another week will see the 
| final end of the strike, which has cost the tradesmen enormous 
It has cost the men much also, but the figures published 
|on that subject are in part delusive. The men, it is said, have 
| been fined by the full amount of their wages, or say £150,000, 

but they have saved two-thirds of that by stopping their own 
|} waste. If they would live for two years as they live in strike 
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periods, the next strike would be a much more formidable affair. | 
They would have money for a two years’ holiday. 


General Grant forwarded his annual Message to Congress on 
the 4th March. It is the first year of his second term, and in 
writing of foreign politics he has thought it necessary to explain 
his ideas of the general drift of the world, which is, he contends, 
towards a federation of all mankind in one Republican State, 
with one language, obviously English. We have commented 
elsewhere on the extraordinary terms in which this theory is 
conveyed, and need only remark here that the President clearly 
shares the idea of many of his untravelled countrymen that Europe 
js a little place pretty well played out. On internal questions he | 
states that his policy is to secure to the Black the full rights 
of citizenship, to offer to the Indian the alternatives of 
civilisation or a war of extermination, to re-establish good feel- 
ing between North and South, to restore the paper currency to a | 
fixed value compared with that of gold, to construct cheap routes, | 
and to regain the carrying trade,—all healthy objects except the 
Indian one, if only he sees the means of carrying them out. We) 
should add that his threat to the Indians is a threat only, and | 
that he is fairly trying, through the Quakers, what kindliness 
and good treatment may secure. 


caseeninneninetinaiaacamtinn | 

We regret to notice the death of Mr. IT. T. L. Corry, Mr. | 
Disraeli’s First Lord of the Admiralty, and one of the oldest | 
Members of the House of Commons. He sat for Tyrone from | 
1826 to 1873, a period of 47 years, without a break, and was in 
office whenever his party were in power from 1841, or 32 years. | 
He was a clear, though somewhat tedious speaker, understood | 
Admiralty business very well, and enjoyed, except during party 
fights, the confidence of both sides of the House. | 

It seems pretty clear that Messrs. Cockerell and Co.'s statement | 
that the price of ‘ Wallsend” coal at the pit’s mouth has been | 
30s. was true, for Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and Co., owners of | 
the Thorncliffe Collieries, have admitted it, but add that they | 
demanded this price because of the enormous advances claimed | 
by the retail dealers, who have a practical monopoly of the 
London supply, as the railways will not carry coal at low rates | 
for any but registered dealers. That looks like the ‘‘ favouritism ” 
which it is the object of Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s Railway and 
Canal Bill to prevent, but the monopoly is not quite complete if 





bills. Finally, however, he submitted forged bills on several 


| great London houses, and bought American bonds with the pro- 


ceeds, exceeding it is believed, £80,000. The bills were admi- 
rably executed, but one of them lacked a date, and was sent to 
the acceptor for correction. It was then discovered that it had 
been forged. It is believed that the forger, who has not yet been 
arrested, was the agent of a regular combination possessed of 
considerable capital, and was working out a plan framed with 
the utmost ingenuity, and, it may be, carried out in several capitals 
at one time. 


On Tuesday Mr, Plimsoll, the Member for Derby, introduced 
his long-menaced motion for a Royal Commission to inquire into 
shipwrecks caused by the greed of shipowners. Ina long and 
exhaustive speech he charged a section of the shipowning world 
with sending ships to sea in a state which made them floating 
coffins ; no less than 11,016 British subjects have been thus 


| drowned within the last four years, and the average of wrecks 


tends always to increase. He adduced some heartrending 
evidence of the suffering caused by these practices, and his motion 
was at once acceded to by Mr. Chichester Fortescue, who stated 
that official statisties bore out at least a part of the charges. 
There can be little doubt of the existence of the crime of wilful 
wrecking, but it will probably turn out that Mr. Plimsoll attri- 
butes in many cases to design what is due to recklessness and 
over-desire to beat competitors. We trust, at least for the honour 
of the mercantile marine, that it may prove so. His statements 
are all, however, to be proved on oath in a Court of Justice, and 
large funds which he does not ask for are sent him to help him 
in his cause. 


The Khiva Expedition will, it is said, start earlier than was 
expected, and be accompanied by both English and American 
special correspondents, 


William Morgan, aged forty-nine, appears to be for England 
what Artemus Ward called Brigham Young, ** the most married 
man” known to him, Ile was prosecuted on ‘Tuesday before 
the Central Criminal Court for bigamy, and it appeared that 


| he had been married to nine different women, living on the earn- 


ings of each in turn, and then taking another wife. For one of 


| these bigamies Mr. Morgan had already suffered four years’ penal 


servitude, but he seems to prefer alternate intervals of bigamy 
and penal servitude to the trouble of making his own bread. 


a co-operative body can charter a collier, load it with coal, and | One of his wives gave evidence that he behaved very kindly to 
deliver in London. We should like to know how that stands. her, and it would seem that it is rather from dislike to any more 


It is pretty clear from all the aecounts that money has been | troublesome mode of making a living than marrying a woman 


made all round, and that is fair if the competition is free, but | 
that last assertion is not yet proved. Will the collieries sell to 


with some little money, than from any more depraved motive, 
that he has adhered so steadily to this course of action. The 


anybody who deals wholesale, or only to those who deal) Deputy Recorder sentenced him to ten years’ penal servitude. It 


continuously ? 


is a pity that when he comes out he could not be sent to Utah, 
| where his talents would be appreciated,—if indeed Utah be then 


Lord Malmesbury on Wednesilay made a great speech about | still addicted to its peculiar institution. 


the value of rabbits. He believed rabbits were favourite articles 
with the poor for the Sunday’s dinner, and quoted a mass of 


The American Congress has taken a step which may be very 





statistics showing the popular demand for game. The skin | wise, but which makes their governing machine cost more than 
dealers also skin and dress 30,000,000 of skins a year. The total | oyr Monarchy. ‘They have passed a Bill raising the salary of the 
value of the rabbits was about £1,500,000 a year. He believed | president from £5,000 to £10,000, of the Vice-President from 
if the Game Laws were abolished we must have a strict trespass | £2,500 to £5,000, and of every Senator and Congressman to 
law, that the country would be over-run every night by bands | ¢1,300. This makes the total expense exceed £400,000 a year, 
of armed marauders, and that we must add 10,000 men to the | or more than the sum actually paid for the support of Royalty, 
county constabulary. In other words, Lord Malmesbury believes | eyen if the mileage is given up, as the franking privilege has 
that when the Game Laws are repealed rabbits will be extermi-| been, This last was so frightfully abused that its abolition will 
nated, for that is the pith of his moan over them, that consequently | appreciably affect post-office revenue. The increase is probably 
bands of marauders will hunt after their ghosts, and that | wise, though it is doubtful whether a large salary renders mem- 
consequently policemen must hunt these marauders, Lord Gran- | bers more independent, or introduces a more unscrupulous class 
ville gently quizzed his fellow peor, admitted by a stretch of his) into politics, For one thing, it will assuredly tempt men of 
culinary conscience the edible qualities of rabbits, and promised | higher education to remain permanently in Congress, as if it 
to collect official statistics of their sale. It does not seem to have} were a fairly paid profession. 
occurred to any Peer that the question is not whether rabbits | se EEerEEENN ; 
are nice with or without onions, or whether rabbit-skins are A debate on Irish Juries commenced on Taursday in the 
useful, but whether it is fair that a monopoly of land should be | Lords, but it was stopped by an admission from Lord O'Hagan. 
so used that rabbits are kept in millions at other people’s expense. | The practical pith of the matter seems to be this. The old dury 
Nobody igs asking for what is called the “‘ Repeal of the Game Law of: Ireland allowed Government to “ pack the Juries when- 
Laws,” but for a new law authorising tenants to kill off ground | ever they pleased. ‘To remedy that iniquity, which, however, was 
game or preserve ground game, as they please. | mildly used, the new Act admitted any householder as a jury- 
a |man, which, under the present tenure, was a little too low. A 
The City has been alarmed by a large and most ingenious | Jury, like a Judge, should command some public confidence. 
forgery, or rather series of forgeries. It appears that an Ameri- The true rule would be to admit any householder as a juryman 
can, respectably introduced, recently opened a discount account| who could read and write English, but it is nearly impossible to 
with the West-End Branch of the Bank of England. He kept a/ invent reasonable “ riders ” for democratic laws. 
considerable account, stated that he held some contract for the | 


supply of Pullman’s cars to Austria, and discounted several good Consols were on Friday 92} to 92§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ascites 
THE IRISH UNIVERSITY DEBATE. 

HERE is something not quite intelligible about the sudden 
transformation scene which the House of Commons has 
witnessed in the great Irish University debate. Everything 
opened with smiling auspices. On the next day but one after 
the Prime Minister's first statement—which included, be it re- 
membered, the fullest possible exposition of the points most 
savagely attacked since, of the omissions in the new University’s 
teaching, of the clause directing students not to be subjected 
to loss for accepting theories discredited by the Examiners, 
and of the power of the University Council to punish any 
“wilful” offence given to the religious convictions of the 
students,—Mr. Horsman wrote a letter, quoted on Thurs- 
day night by Mr. Lowe, in which he expressed his belief 
that the “large and generous” measure introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone would take its place in the Statute Book. On 
Thursday night, turning completely round like a good many 
other persons who had been waiting on what we are pleased 
to call public opinion, Mr. Horsman delivered a very bitter 


and extremely inconsistent attack on the Government, of which | 


we may summarise the leading idea, as far as we can gather it, 
thus, —“ If the counsel for the Ultramontane party would have 
accepted the Bill in full discharge of all obligations concerning 
the higher education of the people of Ireland, we should have 
been glad enough to accede to the compromise. As they 
don’t, we will deny there ever was any justice at all in 
their claims, and even censure our own counsel for having 
offered a compromise which did not succeed.” If Mr. 
Horsman’s speech did not mean that, it meant nothing. And 
the cheers with which that very “superior person,’ as Mr. 
Disraeli called him, was received, when he not only implied, 


but as it were ostentatiously asserted, his superiority to all | 


considerations except that of diplomatic success in such 


matters, seem to us to indicate that superior as he is, he is | 
not superior to the majority of the House on this matter. | 


We are inclined to believe that the House of Commons and the 
Irish Catholic Bishops have indeed been playing a very amus- 
ing and not on either side a very candid game in the 
matter. The House was anxious to know that the compro- 
mise would be accepted, but equally anxious to know that it 


would not be accepted willingly,—was indeed exceedingly | 


jealous of any symptom of eagerness or complete satisfaction 
on behalf of the Irish Catholic Episcopacy. The Bishops were 
aware of this, and were in a bad temper besides at their failure 
to obtain from the Liberals better terms than they had scorn- 
fully refused from the Tories in 1866. Accordingly they 
overplayed their game. They would be glad of the new 
University, for the sake of the degrees it would offer to 
the Catholic students of denominational Colleges, but they 


felt no gratitude and much chagrin, and thought,—like the | 


bungling politicians they have always been,—that the more 
angrily they denounced the measure, the easier it would 
be to carry it through the House of Commons, and even to 


obtain perhaps a few important modifications made as conces- | 


sions to their remonstrances. They forgot that there is a 
considerable wis inertie to overcome when any great measure 


is to be carried, especially any great measure touching interests | 


as strong as those of the existing University of Dublin,—and 


that this vis inertie cannot be overcome without a real and | 


strong motive. Now the only motive in this case operating 
on the House of Commons is the wish for a settlement of the 
Roman Catholic grievance ; if that motive is not appealed to, 


where is the steam to be obtained from to move so great a) 


measure through ruts of prejudice so deep as those which 
beset all Catholic questions ? 
finesse, partly from their natural disgust to mixed education, 
and partly from a long-cherished arbitrary temper, have over- 


played their game, and set free all that enormous store of the | 


Rome-hating, Catholic-snubbing spirit, of which England and 
Scotland always keep a very large ready-made supply. It will 
take a great deal of temper and tact, for which we hardly give the 
House of Commons credit, if the measure is to pass in spite of 
the blunders of the Roman Catholic Bishops and their friends. 

Yet if the Irish Bishops had had half the political tact of 


their brethren in France, there would have been no difficulty | 


about the matter. The law on public education passed in 
France in 1850, to which it is strange that there has as yet 
been no reference in the House of Commons, gave, from its 


much wider scope, larger power to the State, and required | 


much more unpleasant concessions from Rome, than could 


The Bishops, partly from over- | 


have been required for the purposes of this Bill; yet the 
Catholic Bishops consented to it, and got a full consent from, 
Rome to their co-operation. The Superior Council of Public 
Instruction in France under the Act of 1850 is composed of 
the President Minister, four Archbishops or Bishops, elected 
by their colleagues, one minister of the Reformed Church, 
elected by the Consistories, one minister of the Augsburg 
Confession, elected by the Consistories, one minister of the 
Jewish faith, elected by the Jewish Consistory, three members 
of the Court of Cassation, elected by their colleagues, three 
members of the Institute, elected by the Institute, eight 
members named by the President of the Republic, in a councit 
of the ministers, and chosen among the old members of the 
Council of the University, or the superior inspectors, or the 
Rectors or faculty professors, and three members of free instruc. 
tion chosen by the President of the Republic, on the proposal of 
the Minister of Public Instruction. And this curiously mixed 
Council has for its function to advise on all educational sub. 
jects, regulations for examination, competition, courses of study 
in public schools, supervision of free schools, and generally alt 
regulations bearing on the founding of colleges and schools and 
on public instruction ; and it gives a final decision on the judg- 
ments pronounced by the Academical Councils in certain 
cases. In this heterogeneous superior Council, so constituted, 
French Bishops take part by express permission of the Pope, 
though they are a very small minority indeed in it, and very 
often, considering the state of religion amongst public men in 
| France, a very small minority even as regards their faith. 
'And the present Pope in approving that co-operation ex- 
pressly said in a letter addressed to the Bishops of France on 
the 17th May, 1850, “Sans vouloir maintenant entrer dang 
| l’examen du meérite de la nouvelle loi organique sur l’enseigne- 
| ment, 8.8. ne peut oublier que si l’Eglise est loin de donner 
| son approbation i’ ce qui s’oppose i ses principes et ses droits, 
elle sait assez souvent dans l'intérét méme de la société 
Chrétienne supporter quelque sacrifice compatible avec son 
| existence, et ses devoirs, pour ne pas compromettre davantage 
les intéréts de la réligion, et lui faire une condition plus diffi- 
cile.” But that was in a country where bishops were politicians, 
and at a time when the Pope was not yet téte exaltce with the 
thought of his infallibility. Irish bishops are not politicians, 
/and Rome now thinks of little but backing the hierarchy in 
every country in the world against the Civil power. It has 
| forgotten the art of conceding in order to win. Yet it still per- 


| mits, we believe, French bishops to sit on this superior Council 
in France. 

Notwithstanding the folly of almost all the parties concerned, 
a little interlude of sanity on the part of the Catholics who 
in 1866 were anxious to accept from the Liberal Govern- 
ment far less than what they now so unreasonably and con- 
temptuously refuse, and a little of such rationality as Dr. 
Lyon Playfair,—by far the ablest and by far the most moderate 
of the critics, we can hardly call him of the antagonists of the 
| Bill,—displayed in his masterly speech of Thursday night, 
would still save this “really large and generous measure,” as 
| Mr. Horsman called it before he saw his chance of injuring 
‘the Government through it, from destruction. We have said 
enough of the Roman Catholic objections,—which are all 
reducible to two, imperious temper and utterly false hopes of 
something better from some other quarter. Of the sane Pro- 
| testant objections—such objections as Dr. Playfair's—we will 
only say that they are all of a kind admitting either of 
complete answer, or of removal by amendments in committee. 
For example, what can be more absurd than the objection 
to the clause that a student shall not suffer loss by reason of 
his “ preference ” for one theory rather than another, where no 
| theory is accepted on all hands? Why, it is the principle on 
which every University in Great Britain, Scotch or English, 
habitually works, and nothing can be more unacademical, 
and weakly irrational, than Mr. Fawcett’s description of this 
clause as justifying a student in answering that he does not 
accept the theory of the 47th Proposition. Every tutor in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland knows what is meant, and 
knows that it is wise. Every Examiner knows that if he asks 
| @ question as to the theory of ethics, some of the answers will 
be given on the utilitarian, and some on what is called the 
intuitional, and some on the Spencerian or gradual-growth 
theory of the ethical faculty; and any such Examiner also 
knows that so long as the student shows good knowledge 
of the opposing theories and of the grounds of the opposition, 
it would be most unjust to let him suffer for the view he has 
adopted. As Sir R. Blennerhassett said in his humorous and 
| effective speech, it would be just as absurd to call this 
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clause a clause encouraging ignorance as to theory, as to say 
that a man who had married one sister “in preference” to 
another, must have been ignorant of the attractions of the 
sister he had not preferred. Again, the opposition to the 
“ gagging ” clause is hardly serious. Perhaps the clause is 
badly expressed. Perhaps, instead of “ wilfully given offence,” 
« wilfully insulted,” or words to that effect, should be substi- 
tuted. But every reasonable Irishman knows that itis a grave 
offence to do what Sir R. Blennerhassett said that some Oxford 
lecturer—we hope the story is inaccurate—did the other day, 
begin alecture with such asentence as “ that damned fool Bishop 
Butler says.”’ Leave out ‘“‘ damned ”’ even, and such an expression 
used in Ireland by the teacher of one faith of the exponent of 
another faith would set the University in a blaze; and 
whether such a clause as this were retained or not, no Council 
in its senses would fail to take very serious account of insult 
levelled by a Professor against the faith of a large part of his 
students. In University College, London,—a ‘‘godless”’ College 
in the Roman Catholic sense, if ever there was one,—we venture 
to say the Council would at once remove a Professor who need- 
lessly insulted the faith either of a Roman Catholic or a Unita- 
rian. Then, again, as to the clause so much objected to for the 
supplementary representation of Colleges on the Council of the 
University, on the strength of which some dreamers seem to 
think that before long the Council will be swamped with 
ignorant Ultramontane representatives of commonplace Roman- 
ist schools,—Mr. Gladstone expressly declared in introducing 
the measure that no large development was ever intended for 
this clause, and nothing would be easier than to limit abso- 
lutely in the Act the number of such supplementary representa- 
tives, if the principle of a supplementary representation were 
not rather sacrificed altogether. It would be better, in our 
estimation, to let Collegiate representatives from colleges of a 
certain calibre (to be named in the Act), sit as ordinary 
members of the Council, the Catholic University College and 
Maynooth nominating alternately, say, on the Catholic side, 
while Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges nominated 
alternately on the Protestant side. At all events, it is so evi- 
dent that the swamping predicted is completely outside the 
aim of the Bill, that we do not believe this to be a sincere 
objection. 

The opportunity is fast slipping away for a real and most 
beneficial gift to the people of Ireland. Is it to be sacrificed 
because the Irish Bishops are imperious bunglers? or because 
“ superior persons ” amongst the Protestants see their way to 
an effective attack on the Government from which they have 
long resented their own exclusion ? 


M. THIERS’ LAST EFFORT. 


\ JE doubt if England has ever produced such a Parlia- 

mentary strategist as M. Thiers, and France certainly 
never had one. The position when he mounted the tribune 
on Tuesday evening was almost impossible even for him, and 
yet when he descended he had conquered all his foes. Let us 
recall his situation for a moment. For two months he had 
contended with the Committee of Thirty for a Report which 
should allow him to address the Assembly at pleasure, which 
should arrange for a Second Chamber of his devising, and 
which should bind the majority to allow of a dissolution when 
the territory was clear of German troops, and he had at last 
obtained his Report. The Assembly appeared ready to vote 
it, when suddenly the Monarchists declared that the Com- 
mittee had betrayed them, and the Left declared that the 
Assembly was assuming constituent power to which it was 
not entitled. Both parties united in demanding a clear 
statement whether M. Thiers intended to found a Monarchy 
or a Republic, and the Government was compelled to 
act in haste, or submit to be overthrown. To decide 
in either direction was to lose that clear majority of the 
full House which Continental statesmen think so essential, 
while beyond this grand danger the President had personal 
difficulties to meet. If he decided for the Right, he would 
abandon the policy sketched in his Message, and stand 
humiliated before France; while if he decided for the Left, all 
his negotiations for a speedy evacuation of the territory would 
fall through. The German Government, which sees in every 
Radical Republic the germ of a Commune, had informed 
him of this, according to the Times, by telegraph. The Pre- 
sident had, therefore, to conciliate the Left, to overawe 
the Right, to pay respect to Bismarck, and to maintain 
his own policy, and he succeeded in doing those things 
all at once. He first sent M. Dufaure into the tribune, and 





the harsh, overbearing Orleanist lawyer made, of course, a 
thoroughly Conservative speech, which delighted the Right 
and irritated the Republicans almost into threats. According 
to him, the Pact of Bordeaux was still in force, the Govern- 
ment was still provisional, and the majority still at liberty to 
found their Monarchy if they could. Nothing had been defi- 
nitively arranged. The speech, which was full of Con- 
servative gibes at the Ultras, irritated the Republicans to 
fury; but two or three days after M. Thiers, declaring that 
he had something to explain, ascended the tribune, and 
affirmed that the Minister of Justice had expressed his “ verit- 
able thought,” but that it was necessary to add somewhat, the 
somewhat being the Message over again in a more artistic 
form. The President actually abandoned nothing. He sup- 
ported, like M. Dufaure, the Pact of Bordeaux, but what was 
that Pact if not a truce of parties, amid which the Republic 
all the while legally existed? There was no need to make it 
definitive, or to offend Royalist consciences by calling it per- 
‘manent. France was always forming permanent governments 
, and always seeing them pass away. She had a Republic, 
| one, indivisible, and imperishable,” and then threw herself 
into the arms of “a glorious master.” (Sensation; Bona- 
partist Deputies in stupor.) She had an Emperor, and even 
decided that he, though childless, must have children ; but for 
all that, after Moscow France called in the ancient line, 
and finally, after seventeen years of Legitimacy decided that 
_this also was not what she required. Eternity is a mere title 
in France, which will always say to the eternal government, 
This is not what we are seeking. This Republic also would 
be dismissed if it called itself eternal. But it does not. It 
simply exists, and must go on existing, for Monarchists owe 
this much duty to it, that they must vote it finances, an army, 
and an administration. For the Left the Republic is, that is 
| their satisfaction ; while to the Right, said the President, 
with sardonic audacity wortby of Mr. Disraeli, “there remains 
the free future.” Everybody in fact may dream his own 
dream, but the fact is the Republic. For himself, he 
was appointed President of a provisional and legal Republic, 
and he would hand back the Republic to the Constituent 
Assembly intact as he found it. Over and over again, in 
every nook and corner of his speech, he repeated that all 
was open, that the Pact was maintained, but that the 
Republic was there, doing all things ; raising taxes, forming 
armies, clearing the territory rapidly of the victorious in- 
vader. Monarchists might not like it, but it was there, and 
“ Paris would never have to be reconquered.” All parties 
were free, but for himself he was President of a Republic, 
and as such he deemed he had a right to recommend Repub- 
_licanism. How any sincere Monarchist could see in this speech 
any hope for Monarchy we are wholly unable to perceive, but 
the Left was raging, the Republican Centre was radiant, and 
the Monarchists were cowed by their permanent trouble, the im- 
possibility of agreeing upon the person of their monarch. They 
were only too glad to accept, or affect to accept, the Pact of Bor- 
deaux as still existing, and they voted the preamble of the Bill 
by 475 to 199. It is known that this carries the measure, and 
M. Thiers comes, therefore, out of his long combat with his 
Republic existing, with the Assembly pledged to a Second 
Chamber, which he is to devise, and with a dissolution 
arranged for the departure of the Germans, or at all events 
for this year. Upon this latter point he was firm, or rather 
peremptory, and as he must be President till the Germans 
have gone and during the interregnum between two Assem-~- 
blies, he will, if he lives, superintend the election of the body 
which is to remould France. As it was precisely this con- 
tingency which the majority foresaw, and intended in appoint- 
ing the Committee to prevent, his victory is as complete as 
it is possible to imagine. 
We see no convincing reason except M. Thiers’ great age 
why it should not endure. The Left, though irritated at 
first, are beginning to perceive that the speech is all in their 
favour, that the Republic still exists, and that for them the 
grand point is that it should continue existing. Provided 
that it is not destroyed they can remould its form by degrees, 
and obtain from it all the objects they more immediately seek. 
| They can do no better than support M. Thiers, who day by day is 
reconciling the Conservative mind to their favourite form of 
| government, who is above all showing that aRepublic can govern, 
can maintain order, can keep soldiers under discipline, can raise 
taxes as heavy and as fructuous as those of any Monarchy. 
The Republican Centre is always with M. Thiers, as represent- 
ing order without a king; and the Right Centre cannot, while 
the Comte de Chambord lives, safely desert the President. 
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The death of the Count would indeed greatly modify the 
situation by driving the two Monarchical parties together ; but 
he is not an old man, and there is no more reason to anticipate 
his death this year than in any one of the past fifty-two years 
of his secluded life. Short of that event or of some one 
wholly unexpected, we see nothing to terminate M. Thiers’ 
power before the Assembly is dissolved, and of the drift of his 
policy there can be no reasonable doubt. He detests the 
Commune and distrusts Radicalism, but he is convinced that 
the headship of the State must be elective. If France were 
of that mind he would probably restore the old-line, or accept 
a foreign King, with a strict Parliamentary constitution ; but 
he knows that a Monarchy means Civil War, he finds no 
guarantee in any of the Princes that he can master France, 
and he accepts the Republic as the only Government which can 
secure order and restore his country to her position. That he is 
right is proved by all the facts, and is so clear to disinterested 
observers, that even in England, where opinion is permanently 
anti-Republican, the majority are steadily for M. Thiers. 
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| lic to absorb all creation. There is to be one nation, and as 
the Americans are not going to efface themselves, that one must 
be the American; and one language, and as they are not going to 
abandon English, that one must be the tongue of Shakespeare, 
This is plainly the President’s view, for he leads up to this won- 
derful burst of “ high falutin’,” uttered just after the greatest 
of modern wars of race, by once more advising the United 
States to annex San Domingo. At least, he does not advise, 
but he says he ought to advise it, and will advise that or any 
other acquisition of territory “which has the support of the 
American people.” This sounds constitutional, but this is the 
dangerous portion of the Message. General Grant openly 
raises “the will of the American people ” into a kind of moral 
law, as a standard by itself of right and wrong in the politics 
of the world. If they desire a territory, it is right to absorb 
it. If they do not desire it, it is right to leave it alone. If the 
Indian races yield to them, well; if not, there must be “a 
war of extermination.” Their will is the final, and indeed 
| the sole arbiter; for though the President speaks of the con- 
sent of the Dominicans as justifying his policy, he knows 
perfectly well that this consent was the consent of a party 
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neces as he views them, and of his position as he under-| Cuba, though we are not sure that some sentences in his 
stands it, that he loses his grasp of his own thoughts, and) Message will be appreciated in Spain. Apparently, the 
pours out sentences such as would become a second-rate pro- | very strength of his confidence in the manifest destiny of his 
fessor talking on Independence Day, better than the Executive | country tends to make him pacific. Why should he spend 
Chief of a great and business-like people. We also entertain | lives and treasure in the effort to acquire States which, as he 
“ nie —— eo gece — is hp san d penamay “er a in od vce Ne ay Rage Te 
owards Republicanism,” but it is not for General Grant / attraction of “the great Republic”? On the contrary, his 
to say that “the American Government and, through their boast is that the Republic does not need armies and navies, 
Representatives, the people of our great Republic are destined | that she deserves allegiance because she does not inflict that 
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plus a people can hardly be a star, an e whole | vent him, if America were injured or insulted, from sending a 
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e in the world, fully alive to their) to counting the cost of realising those dreams, at he is 
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which has most of its effects, and it is plainly manifest in this | like any other peed. dreams of universal pag He 
inaugural address. President Grant is not vain so much as/| does dream of it, that is clear, and he publishes his dream to 
childlike in his laudation of his country, in which “under a mankind in a strange bizarre way, possible only to an American; 
Republic we support an Army and a Navy less in numbers than but he knows all the while that he is dreaming, and that his 
those of any European Power.” He means, of course, any one | first business is to restore trade, repair credit, and re-establish 
of the a ee ~ which alone a President of forty millions | order in States where, as in Louisiana, Federal troops are still 
can accord that rank. | required to keep Legislatures in power. 

Gazing on this phenomenon, this mighty Republic with a) aids . 
little army, this “guiding star of all the nations,” the Presi- | 
dent begins gradually to doubt whether in process of time it | THE “QUARTERLY” ON ADMIRALTY 
may not embrace the world. He does “not share the appre- | ADMINISTRATION. 
hension that there is a danger of Governments becoming | TE hoped that we had heard, during the Recess, the last 
weakened or destroyed by extension. As commerce, educa- / of the well-threshed tale of Sir Spencer Robinson’s and 
tion, and the rapid transit of thought and matter by telegraph | Mr. Reed’s grievances. Letter after letter in those dull days 
= a ee everything, I rather believe that the solemnly warned us of the dangers we should run when a cer- 

von Maker : preparing the world to become one nation, | tain Russian ship should come to be built, and (quite another 
speaking one language, a consummation which will render | question) should be able to come down the Channel ; and solemn 
armies and navies no longer necessary. J will encourage and | exhortation was not spared on the folly, or worse, of the Govern- 
support any recommendations of Congress tending towards | ment, which had wantonly deprived itself of the services of the 
such ends, Congress, in fact—which is, we must remember, | one all-accomplished naval architect, who could off-hand design 
one bit of the guiding star—has the President's full consent to | a mail-clad monster able to crush the Peter the Great like an 
help the Almighty in his work, which is to assist the Repub- | eggshell. This was all very well in its time, in its place, and 
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in its way; but that the Quarterly Review, on the eve of the 
Session, in an article exhibiting evidence of special, perhaps 
even of paulo-post-future official inspiration, should take up 
this somewhat hurdy-gurdy strain—this indeed amazes. For 
after all, who but the Conservatives stimulated the series 
of Mr. Reed’s resignations and threats to resign, which 
culminated during Mr. Childers’s administration in his 
final withdrawal from the Admiralty, because, as he 
said himself, of his “having accepted a valuable offer 


from Sir Joseph Whitworth, in connection with his large | 


engineering works at Manchester ?’’ Who but the Conservative 
Admiralty caused the delay in the payment of the sum of money 
to which Mr. Reed refers in the same letter of resignation, voted 
to him at last during Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, ‘as a 
tardy payment for designs (involving much expense) prepared 
several years ago,” and which he admits he is “ particularly 
obliged to Mr. Childers” for having properly placed before 
Parliament ? 
ing at Mr. Reed’s price is a nice question; but as a matter of 
fact, he did resign avowedly because Sir Joseph Whitworth 
made him a more valuable offer than his then engagement at 
the Admiralty amounted to. Should Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have ordered Mr. Reed to withdraw his resignation, and 
proceed, having ascertained the amount of his offer, to outbid 
Sir Joseph Whitworth? What would have been said of Mr. 
Childers had he introduced such a precedent into the Civil 
Service? Mr. Corry and Lord H. Lennox, had they been 
at the Admiralty, would hardly have taken such a line, if 
we are to judge of their behaviour in regard to the sum 
of money,—a transaction as to which Mr. Reed spoke with such 
not unreasonable resentment. With what consistency, then, 
can the Quarterly, which since Mr. Croker’s time has been in 
such intimate sympathy with the Naval administration of its 
party, ask the wild question, ‘‘ Why, when we had obtained the 
services of the ablest Naval architect in Europe, did we allow 
him to remove his invaluable talents to another sphere of em- 
ployment?” The answer is, that Mr. Reed preferred—no one 
contests his right to prefer—lucrative private employment to 
an honourable but less lucrative public employment ; and that 
officers of the Royal Navy have not hitherto been appointed 
or retained in the Queen’s Service, merely on the principle of 
their real or supposed market value. 

Of all discussions that it is possible to raise at this date 
concerning the administration of the Admiralty, none would 
seem to be more stale and unprofitable than the question 
whether Mr. Childers ought or ought not to have put the 
Navy of England on a war footing at the beginning of the 
struggle between France and Germany in 1870, so as to be 
prepared for the contingency of a war with France. But this, 
we believe, was and is Sir Spencer Robinson’s favourite fixed 
idea, and the Quarterly reviewer feels bound therefore to 
devote half-a-dozen pages to its illustration. In a moment of 


general confusion and excitement Mr. Childers took a view of | 
the strength of the French Navy, of which it may at least | 


be said that nothing in the events that followed can have 
given him reason to revise it. He held that the English 
fleet was in a condition not merely to cope with the French 
fleet, should occasion arise, but to maintain the mastery of the 
seas. The question was fully discussed in the House of Commons, 
Sir John Hay leading the attack with the extraordinary state- 
ment that France had sixty-two ironclads in commission avail- 
able for operations in Europe. “I hold in my hand a statement,” 
said Sir John, ‘‘ which I believe to be authentic, which shows 
that the French have 62 ironclads now in commission. Of these, 
Tam aware that 11 are the bateaux d’montables now conveyed for 
service on the Rhine. Deducting these 11 vessels, however, it 
leaves France a force of 51 ironclads now in commission— 
ships-of-the-line, frigates, corvettes, floating batteries, and 
rams—all of them available for service in the Channel.” Mr. 
Childers in reply showed, from “a carefully prepared account 
of the ironclad fleets of England and France,” which he held 
in his hand, that England had 40 ships of different classes, 
mounting 552 guns of 6} tons and above, while France had 
31 ships of the same classes, mounting 283 heavy guns. But 
Mr. Childers continued,—*“I can tell the House what accounts, 
to a certain extent, for the difference between my statement 
and that of the honourable and gallant baronet. The French 
have 22 batteries, 11 of which carry or are to carry 4 guns 
each, and can go a certain distance to sea in calm 
weather, and 11 others called dmontables, river gunboats, 
which may be taken to pieces, and some of which are now, I 
believe, on the Rhine, waiting to attack Mayence or some other 
of the German towns. It is by adding these to the ships I 


Whether Mr. Reed’s services were worth retain- | 


| have enumerated that 52 or 53 as the number of the French 
ironclad fleet is arrived at. [Sir John Hay: I beg the right 
hon. gentleman’s pardon. I expressly excluded these 11 
batteries from my calculation.] If that is so, all I have to 
say is that I can’t understand the honourable baronet’s cal- 
culation. Evcluding the batteries, France certainly has only 
31 ironclads afloat.” We quote Mr. Childers’s words in full, 
because in the version he gives of them the Quarter/y reviewer 
appears to commit either a gross blunder or a grave un- 
fairness. It will be observed that both Mr. Childers 
and Sir John Hay attach importance to the question 
whether the gunboats are or are not excluded from the 
calculation. On this point the Quarterly reviewer summarises 
Mr. Childers’s language in the following fashion :—*< He ex- 
plained the difference between the number of each fleet given 
_by Sir John Hay and himself as caused by the former having 
reckoned twenty-two batteries as ironclads, eleven of which he 
informed the House were batteries démontables, and as he 
believed now on the Rhine waiting to attack Mayence, and 
including the batteries [he means the recently constructed 
floating batteries to which we have before referred], France has 
only thirty-one ironclads afloat.” Here Mr. Childers is made 
to say precisely the opposite of what he had taken the greatest 
pains to make clear his meaning in saying; and the passage is 
evidently not a mere misprint or slip of the pen, for the 
writer’s argument is altogether based upon it. But what is 
almost more astounding as a measure of the writer's sense is 
that in giving a list of the French Navy of the day ‘from official 
sources,” in order to support Sir John Hay’s statement, he 
precisely confirms Mr, Childers’s figures, the list showing that 
there were thirty ships (including two turrets and two rams), 
and in addition eleven gunboats (described in the Quarter/y’s 
own list as gunboats), making forty-one French ironclads in 
all. But Sir John Hay’s assertion, as we have shown above, 
was that the French had sixty-two ironclads in commission, 
fifty-one of which were available for service in the Channel. 
Against this overwhelming but imaginary force it seems there 
were only “twenty-eight English ships available for a contest 
which might have occurred at any moment.” That Sir 
Spencer Robinson should still believe we narrowly escaped a 
war with France in 1870 is possible ; but that the Quarterly 
Review, after all the events that have since occurred, should 
affirm such a statement, is astounding. Alas, for the gallant 
Navy of France, doomed to spend its best energies in 
retrieving the disasters of its demoralised army! The 
British public is partial to panics, but within a limit; and 
to say that it might, could, would, should, or ought to have 
got into a panic on account of what the French Navy was 
capable of doing in 1870 is, we should have thought, an 
argument after date for even the oldest of Tory old fogies. 





THE COUNTY-COURT SKIRMISH. 

NE of the many causes which weaken this Government is 

a highly characteristic quarrel with the Legal profession. 

The late Lord Chancellor had a permanent notion that lawyers 
are over-paid ; Mr. Lowe has, to judge from his speeches, an 
intellectual dislike of Judges’ pretensions, and Mr. Gladstone 
frets under the unmanageableness of the expenditure on Justice. 
He is, perhaps, the only Premier who, with a full Treasury, has 
ever cared heartily for economy ; he is housewife from the heart, 
and he frets and chafes under expenses which seem to him not 
so much exorbitant as uncontrollable. No rental bothers him, 
but the way the kitchen fire is kept up when no cooking is 
toward makes him fume and stamp. This feeling of the 
Treasury came out in the most marked way in the debates on 
the reconstruction of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, 


and was the real cause of the Collier affair; and on 
Tuesday the House witnessed, with some amaze and 
more amusement, another outbreak of the same _ spirit. 


The County Court Judges, who, considering their immense 
' responsibility and the direct effect their action has on the 
popular respect for law, are decidedly underpaid—though not 
so decidedly as the stipendiary magistrates of London—were 
at first allowed travelling expenses, but as these expenses 
always increase, they were in 1862 commuted for a fixed sum. 
The Judges agreed to this sum, but in 1870 the Treasury came 
to the conclusion that they were paying too much, and recom- 
mended a reduction for all future Judges. That was quite fair, 
though most unwise ; but then came the question of the retro- 
spective action of the order, and on June 22, 1872, they issued a 
Minute in the following terms :—‘‘ My Lords being of opinion that 
| NO expenses should be allowed beyond what may be necessary to 
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indemnify a Judge for his outlay on the supposition that he 
resides at the most convenient place within his circuit, direct 
that the allowances made to all the Judges appointed prior to 
September, 1870, should be revised upon the principle upon 
which allowances have been fixed since that date.” The 
Judges were, therefore, deprived of part of the salaries which, 
as they conceived, the State had contracted to pay, and were, 


moreover, warned that they ought to live within the district of | 


their jurisdiction, a rule upon which they are very sensitive 
indeed. It seems at first sight fair to make them live there, 
but there is a great deal to be said on the other side. They 
prefer to go circuit as the Superior Judges do, and as the 
business is just as well done, there is no reason for restriction, 
while there is this powerful reason against it. County Court 
Judges, like other human beings, must live with somebody, 
and a County Court Judge, if residing in his county town, 
would live with the people accustomed to plead before him, 
“would accept invitations to the house of the local attorney 
and local barrister, and sit by the side of the suitor or of 
the suitor’s wife,” not perhaps to the injury of justice, 
but greatly to its discredit with the ignorant. More- 
over, he would very often have to live in very disagree- 
able places. For example, “ When Mr. Rupert Kettle, whose 
name was, probably, familiar to most persons, deter- 
mined to accept the offer of the County Court Judgeship of 
Staffordshire, he did so on the understanding that he should 
occupy his house in Wolverhampton, and be allowed his 
travelling expenses. He had, however, recently received a 
letter from the Treasury, in which a Treasury clerk ordained, 
in the first place, that Mr. Kettleshould live at Dudley, and that 
if he declined he should be fined.” Dudley, as far as Mr. James 
recollected it, ‘‘ was composed principally of mounds of cinders 
or slack, and it was not unusual to find heavy-looking men 
lying upon these mounds, with short pipes in their mouths 
and a bull-dog between their legs. Mr. Kettle, not being 
particularly partial to cinder heaps and not liking bull-dogs, 
preferred to live at Wolverhampton. The Treasury clerk, 
however, insisted upon his living at Dudley, and starting 
thence he was to deal himself out first to the right and then 
to the left, irrespective whether it was market or fair 
day at the places he would come to, and irrespective 
also of whether the Sessions were being held; and he 
was to do this because it would result in a saving of £130.” 
The Judges, therefore, partly on conviction, partly from a 
view to their own convenience, which ought within reason- 
able limits to be consulted, resolved to resist, and the Minute 
was withdrawn, but they thought it needful to obtain a vote from 
Parliament condemning it, and Mr. James, the Member for 
Taunton, became on Tuesday night their spokesman. That he 
performed his task admirably need hardly be stated. Mr. James’s 
rank as statesman is still undecided, his admirers dreading 
his tendency to antipathies, but of his rank as an advocate 
there can be no doubt. No one states a case more lucidly or 
with greater effect on Members’ minds, and on Tuesday he 
exerted himself with as much vigour as if he considered him- 
self an ill-treated man. His vehemence and the marked 
approval of his audience brought up Mr. Gladstone, who, in 
the bitterest speech he has made this year, complained of Mr. 
James’s ‘bewildering statement,” declared the good faith of 
the Government assailed, asked the House to refer the whole 


subject to Mr. Harcourt’s Committee on Civil Expenditure, | 


demanded to know if County Court Judges were to have 


a life interest in their travelling expenses, and finally | 


asserted that expenses had only been commuted “ until 
further directions,” which, as regards Judges appointed between 
1852 and 1872, seems to be a mistake. His argument was 
hot, but was not strong; the Judges having a clear right to 
obtain from Parliament a declaration of its view as to the 
meaning of their contracts with the State. Mr. Cross, in a 
rattling address, made this point clear; and Mr. Stansfeld’s 
spirited, but conciliatory speech, made little difference in the 
temper of the House. He affirmed that the 37 Judges 


affected had no life interests in their travelling expenses, | 


which is surely the very point the Judges are raising, but de- 
clared that the Treasury would not inquire too closely or in an 
unfriendly spirit into the receipts of men who must have been 
many years in service, the precise fear the Judges desire Par- 
liament to remove. The Members were not convinced, and a 
heavy statistical speech from Mr. West had no result except 
to bring down upon him a furious fire of musketry from Mr. 
Locke, who quizzed him for his many places, told him that 
he had found out facts which Government had not discovered, 
and that they were all unproved except one, which was proved 


| insufficiently, and amid the delighted laughter of the House 
“hungering,” as Mr. Disraeli once put it, “ for person. 
alities,” showed that the case being one of plain con- 
| tract, the reduction was as unjust as it would be to reduce 
a servant to £20 a year after promising him £25, po 
completely was the House with the judges, that in spite of 
all the seriousness imparted to the conflict by Mr. Gladstone’s 
rush into the fray, the Ministers did not divide, but agreed to 
the motion, that the withdrawn Minute of 1872 would, if 
applied to judges appointed before 1870, “ be unjust,” and it 
was declared by the Speaker carried. 
| This is hardly one of the votes of censure to which Mr, 
| Gladstone alluded in his speech at Croydon, when he declared 
that no Government had ever been assailed with so many of 
| those missiles; but whatever it was, it was well deserved. The 
| Government is wrong in spirit in this matter. No part of 
| our system remains so strong or works so well as the judicial, 
| and to impair its efficiency and disturb its contentment for 
|the sake of a few thousands a year is ridiculously false 
/economy. The Superior Judges should be paid till they can 
| live among the greatest in the land, and the lower Judges till 
| their posts are objects of temptation to that most use- 
ful of all classes the advocates who tired of strife, and 
‘longing not for leisure but for peace, are ready to 
|work hard in most important positions for any salaries 
| which will leave their minds unhampered by pecuniary 
|cares. We entirely dislike the system of payment for 
| travelling expenses, which always tempts men to squander, 
and nearly as much the system of commutations which 
deceives the unlearned taxpayer, but it is nonsense to say that 
| County Court Judges, with their variety of duties, their 
| enormous and, as we think, excessive power of imprisonment, 
'their labour, and their hold over the imaginations of the 
common people, are extravagantly paid. We should say, 
from all we have seen and heard, that there does 
‘not exist a country where the common people are so 
‘content with the administration of small civil justice as 
England, where they are so sure in their own minds 
|that on this point they are neither cheated nor oppres- 
ised, where they feel so heartily that in their small 
|matters a final arbitrator judges fairly between them and the 
|rich. The confidence in the magistracy outside the great 
| cities is qualified by certain doubts, but the confidence in the 
| County Courts is complete, and we owe that grand safeguard 
| of order mainly to Judges who work for a third of the pay of 
successful professionals of any kind, and who have adminis- 
tered a system extraordinarily complicated—for, as Mr. James 
| hinted in using the word “patriarchal,” they are half lawyers, 
| judging by statute, and half Cadis, judging by the light 
‘of their consciences, —so well that a costermonger will 
‘tell the wealthiest man in the land that “if he don't 
| pay, he’ll County Court him, so he will.” Why, that verb 
alone of itself justifies Mr. James. It was made by the poor, 
;not the educated, and is the highest encomium ever yet 
| passed upon a whole class of Judges. There is but one simi- 
lar word in our popular language, and the merit of this one 
| will be seen if we remember for one instant what that word 
'was. It is two hundred years since it was used, and to this 
| hour men know what a great man meant when he threatened 
to ‘ Star-Chamber ” his inferior. 





MR. RUSKIN ON NATURE AND MIRACLE. 
| M* RUSKIN, in a curious and (as is usual with him) 
J delicately-written paper on ‘“‘ The Nature and Authority of 
| Miracle,” in the current number of the Contemporary Review, makes 
| some rather scornful remarks on the parade with which the present 
| day insists on its discovery of the laws of nature and their inviola- 
' bility, as if no one had ever heard of a law of nature before at all. 
| Mr. Ruskin himself thinks it almost impossible to determine what 
| is a law of nature and what is a miracle; he thinks it ‘‘ contrary 
to modesty, whether in a religious or a scientific point of view, to 
| regard anything as miraculous.” ‘1 know so little,” he says, “ and 
| this little | know is so inexplicable, that I dare not say anything 
| is wonderful because it is strange to me, and not wonderful because 
| it is familiar.” “If a second Joshua to-morrow commanded the 
| sun to stand still, and it obeyed him, and he therefore claimed 
credit as a miracle-worker, I am afraid I should answer, ‘ What ? 
{a miracle that the sun stands still? Not at all. I was always 
| expecting it would. ‘The only wonder to me was its going on.’” 
We should have supposed that if this really represents ia 


| any degree Mr. Ruskin’s state of mind-—if he is really pre- 
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pared to be rather more surprised at the ordinary order of | 


nature than at deviations from that order,—if he thinks it 
impossible to distinguish law from miracle, or, indeed, to say 
whether all is law, or all is miracle, or some things law and others 
miracle,—he would have been prepared to argue that miracle 
has no distinguishable nature and no assignable authority of its 
own at all. Itis very difficult to say what is the nature of a thing 
of the very existence of which you are altogether dubious; and it 
is still more difficult to understand how you can find any trace of 
authority in purely conjectural events. If it could be seriously 
believed that the rising of a man from the dead were as likely as not 
to be due to a law of nature, and decay and death from old age were 
as likely as not to be due to specific miracle, then it is surely clear 
enough that miracle could have neither a definite nature assigned to 
it nor a defiuite authority ;—not a definite nature, because nature 
meansspecific qualities which here you cannot assign ;—uor aldefinite 


authority, because authority means guidance of some kind, intel- | 


lectual or moral, and you cannot be guided except in some definite 
path of thought or action,—whiereas it is as easy to find guidance 
in the nonsense line ‘* Nought is everything, and everything is 
nought,” as in something in nature unknown which you may at 
pleasure regard as miracle or not, with an even chance of being 
right whichever way you take it. 

It is, however, we suppose, tolerably evident that Mr. Ruskin 
does not intend his paradoxical denial that anything whatever has 
aright to the name of either law or miracle, to be taken quite 
literally. If he did, it would be mere trifling for him to go on to 
maintain, as he does, that though miracles may have very little 
missionary power, very little right to convince men of the truth of 
the faith preached in connection with them, they may have a great 


and can calculate on the strength necessary for common tasks,” 
‘the record of our best work, and of our happiest moments, 
is always one of success which we did not expect, and of 
enthusiasm which we could not prolong,” so ‘‘ the historical 
record of miracle is always one of inconstant power.” Hence, 
argues Mr. Ruskin, it is not the uniform forces, but the rare 
ones, which may be expected to open up the relation between 
the personal ruler of the universe and his inferior creatures. It 
may be a mark of the divinest influence that it comes in brief and 
intermittent gusts. What is superhuman need not be supernatural. 
Superhuman influences are thus rare, and ethereal, and luminous, but 
it does not follow that there is anything supernatural in such super- 
humanness. It may be quite natural for God's spirit, as for man's, 
to be *‘inconstant ” in its influence. That which we call miracle, 
and which we justly call miracle in the sense that it truly estab- 
lishes a new relation between God and his inferior creatures, may 
be necessarily rare, but for that very reason the more divine. It 
may be,—to repeat once more Mr. Ruskin’s aphorism, —* as much 
the virtue of a Spirit to be inconstant as of a poison to be sure.” 
There is a sense in which we believe this to be profoundly true. 
Of course to speak of God in himself as being anything but constant 
would be to deny God altogether; but it is quite conceivable, and 


| we believe quite true, that man cannot learn even what is constant 


except by the help of variations, or by what is inconstant ; that 
laws of nature taken alonedo not teach us half as much even of them- 
selves as real or seeming exceptions to those laws; that the full mean- 
ing of uniformity is only learnt through change, of life through death, 
of duty through sin, and of nature through miracle. The best 


| thinkers tell us that we could not even be conscious of a likeness 


deal of pastoral influence, that is, a great deal of power to convince 


men that God is really making himself manifest, that is, establish- 
ing anew moral relation with men, by their aid. We assume 
that what he does mean to imply by the paradoxical statements 
we have quoted above, in tiis, that what is constantly, permanently 
before us, may be much more truly wonderful, when you come to 


know more about its origin, than even the great surprises of miracle; | 


aud that miracle, even though it does establish a new and direct 
relation between the spiritual source of power and some inferior 


creature, need not, when its meaning is understood, be so truly | 


wonderful, so difficult to understand in all its bearings, as the per- 
manent order of nature. Of course this may be true enough ; 
indeed it may be put very simply. 
be far more inconceivable, far more incomprehensible to us 
than any particular act of God, miraculous or otherwise, given for 
our comfort and guidance. Yet the existence of God is the con- 


unmiraculous condition of miracle. And that, or something like 


that, is, we suppose, what Mr. Ruskin may have been aiming at in | 
| were not worked into the very substance of our minds before the 


his very paradoxical statement that you can’t have the least 
security that there is such a thing as miracle at all, and yet that 
you may learn a great deal by it. We imagine that he first uses 
‘miracle’ in one sense, and then in another; 
intrinsic wonderfulness, then to express the kind of event which 
persuades men rightly or wrongly,—and on the whole rightly, 
though often wrongly,—tbat an overruling Person is interrupting 


particular relation with inferior creatures.” 

The point of Mr. Ruskin’s essay, however, lies in his con- 
tention that ‘“‘an energy may be natural without being normal, 
and Divine without being constant;” that a Pastoral miracle 
may result ‘‘from a power as natural as any other, though 
not so perpetual ;” that ‘‘it is perhaps as much the virtue of a 
Spirit to be inconstant as of a poison to be sure,” and that 
as “our own energies are inconstant almost in proportion 
to their nobleness,” so the spirit which bloweth where it listeth, 
is not necessarily to be conceived as always putting forth the same 
sort of influences over men’s minds. ‘To put Mr. Ruskin’s mean- 


The existence of God must | 


stant, permanent condition of any act of his; so that there is | limitations of ordinary habit, not to dissolve ordinary habit. 
something far more wonderful than any miracle in the perfectly | spiritual influence is the divine comment on ordinary human wants 


till after we had become conscious of difference; that it is the change 
which awakens us to the perception of similarity, the variation 
which suggests the law. So it is by no means surprising that 
what we call spiritual influence should be inconstant, and that 
there should be centuries when, to use the phraseology of the 
Book of Samuel, ‘‘ the Word of the Lord is precious ” 
when there is ‘‘no open vision.” It is not of course 
that there is any spiritual parsimony in (od, but that 
it is only through the comparative rarity of the gleams of 
light, through their contrast to common experience, that 
they teach us the true lesson of that common experience. 
If they were much more frequent—we being what we are—we 
should lose the meaning of the lesson through that frequency ; just 
as in countries where life is excessively precarious, death does not 
evhance half so much as in others the value of life. In a land 
where everyone was original, originality would lose its power, 


and perhaps become a great danger; its value being to explain the 
So 


and desires, and miracle the divine comment on law ;—neither of 
which would have the same value, if the subject of the comment 


comment came. Miracle teaches the divine meaning of permanent 


{ : : : . : 
law ; and owes all its impressiveness to the comparative fixity and 


first to express | 


the constancy of ordiuary phenomena, ‘‘in order to establish a| Nature. It 


Miracle 


permanence of the phenomena which it interrapt: 
upon 


forces upon us personality, but would not force it 
us unless it were so exceptional in its mode of occurrence as 
to open a new mental relation between us and the Author of 
is a mistake to take the uniformity of the 
laws of Nature as the measure of God’s purposes, just as 
it isa mistake to take the every-day habits even of a human being as 


' the measure of his aims. You cannot tell what they really mean—they 


ing, or what we suppose to be his meaning, into other words, we | 


Suppose him to intend that we are getting too much accustomed in 
the present day to identify only the permanent aspects of life with 
God, and to forget that it is often rare events which give us the 
key to what is ordinary, and flashes of momentary light which 
give us the most impressive glimpses of our true relation to the 
universe in which we live. ‘The emphasis laid on ‘laws of 
nature’ and on the natural sciences in our own day is, Mr. Ruskin 
evidently thinks, absurdly exaggerated. Let the constancy of 
nature be what it will, it is not the constancy of nature, but the 
intuitions of spiritual genius, which most help us to understand 


that constancy. Just as, though ‘‘ we breathe with regularity, , 


are too wide for interpretation—till you get some light on them 
from the occasions on which the man himself breaks through them, 
and see the reasons he assigns for doing so. And so with the laws of 
Nature,—they are far too big for moral interpretation, too vast 
for our survey, till at some one point we see the reason why 
they are modified, and, then, that first really tells us the reason why 
they were ever fixed. It is not that miracle is half as wide as 
Nature ; on the contrary, just because it is so much narrower, that 
it lets the gleam of the personal Spirit shine through it, and so 
throws a light on the whole structure. And so, too, what Mr. 
Ruskin truly calls the highest and rarest moments in the indivi- 
dual human soul, are not half as wide a subject of study as the 
whole system of monotonous habit and character on which they 
shed so much light. ‘The reason they do shed so much light upon 
it is just the contrary,—that these moments puncture, as it were, 
the systematised unconscious life of man at individual points, and 
there show the light of the spirit pouring through as at a minute 
pin-hole ; and the very sharp definition and limitation of the beam 
of light gives us a thousand times as much insight into the 
spiritual world behind, as if you had had a great network of 
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crossing rays entering in confused pencils from a hundred points at 
once. 





THE LAST NEW FORGERY. 

HIS last forgery on the Bank of England is by far the most 
ingenious, as well as most successful, that has in this country 

been attempted. There was brain put into the work, as well as, 
what is far more odd, considerable capital. ‘The forger, whoever 
he was, or rather his employer, for there must have been many 
persons engaged, seems to have put to himself a question of this 
kind. Who in the world, if possessed of the forger’s mechanical 
skill or the means of securing it, could forge most easily ? Clearly 
a City magnate, a man accustomed to transact large business, to 
draw many checks, to discount many bills. Therefore, it is need- 
ful for the forger, if he meditates a large operation, to place him- 
self in the position of such a magnate, to open a‘ sound ” account 
with the Bank of England, most suspicious of all banks at first, 
but most trustful when all is right, to do much real business, and 
to discount many real bills. ‘These things were done until the 
Bank became unsuspicious, and then the question arose, what is it 
most profitable to forge? We should answer that question 
very differently from the forger, for it has always appeared to us 
that the Governments of the world are reprehensibly silly in the 
facilities they offer to this art, that their bonds are very 
clumsy affairs, and that a forger with genius and in the supposed 
position of this one might, just after some dividend day—that is, 
practically in January or July—raise enormous loans on deposit 
of fictitious Government securities. If they once passed muster, 
what test could or would be applied for five months? This forger, 
however, did not think so, but perhaps from some lurking pride in 
his proficiency in his own art tried the much more difficult plan of 
forging the Scceptances of great City houses, which he deposited 
with the Western Branch of the Bank of England. If they were 
accepted for discount, well and good, he would have three months 
in which to disappear; and if they were rejected, well and 
good too, for he had only to close his account, Bankers 


being very unwilling to explain their reasons for rejecting | 


securities. Consequently, he forged the acceptances of the great- 
est firms in London or the world, and but for the accident that he 
left out a date in a particular bill might have absconded with half 
a million. The Bank sent the date to be rectified, and the impo- 
sition was detected. So good, however, were the forgeries, that 
the firms themselves could only detect them by referring to their 
books, and before detection ensued the forger had obtained 
£80,000, which he invested in United States bonds, probably as 
the most portable method of disposing of his plunder, and the 
investment which would excite least suspicion in the Bank. 

In this particular case, the method of discovery points directly 
to the method of prevention. London bankers have been 
remiss in their methods of self-defence. If on receipt of 
bill they advised the acceptors that such a document had 
been presented for discount, they need not be two days 
without information as to its genuineness. We can see no reason 
whatever against that precaution, as it would be unnecessary to give 
the name of the person or firm discounting, the acceptor merely 
receiving sufficient indication to enable him to refer to his books, 


as in this case by accident he did receive. The new rule would 


add something, but not much, to office work, and it would, as far 
as we can see, be a final check on a repetition of this particular fraud. 
The forger would never have time and would know that he would 
not have time to get away, and would try some less dangerous 
plan of operations. Considering the magnitude of the danger, 
the signs that a Ring of forgers is at work, and the immense dis- 
turbance to business created by a single success of the kind, it 
would be well worth while to incur so slight an additional expense. 
It would not, of course, prevent an accidental or isolated for- 
gery; but it would prevent a grand operation, and this is a 
gain, as it must be remembered that the chance of forging Bills 
tempts men who would not risk time, energy, and capital to 
manufacture a few Bank-notes. ‘Their work would not repay 
them, and it is as a business operation intended to recoup men 
who have money to waste that the recent forgery is so exceedingly 
formidable. 

Whether any new mechanical precautions against forgery can 
be adopted we must leave to engineers and men of science, but 
we greatly doubt it. The world has had a great interest fora 
great many years in devising a note that cannot be forged, and 
has not found one yet. Special papers may, no doubt, be manu- 
factured for special firms, as one is manufactured for the Bank of 
England; but any paper can be imitated, and we could hardly 
protect private persons as we protect the Bank, by making ita 


high penal offence to imitate or to possess their paper. It jg 
difficult to imagine a paper which could not be imitated, unless it 
were made of a substance procurable only by a few persons, or 
coloured with a dye the secret of which had been carefully pre. 
served, and no such paper or dye is yet before the world. The Mar- 
warrees of India use a paper for their acceptances which is very 
ingenious, but which would scarcely baffle European skill. [ft 
is a very fine silver tissue-paper, almost without weight, 
and its specialty is this. No one can write on it Marwarree 
fashion without Marwarree ink, any other kind wetting the fine 
paper almost into pulp. No skill can overcome this difficulty 
without the ink, but in England the experts would discover the 
secret of the ink in an hour and the Marwarree method of holding 
the paper and pen in a day, and in a week produce a ‘ hoondee” 
or bill of exchange that would pass muster everywhere except 
with the accepting firm. ‘The paper of the Bank of Bengal, too, 
is very good, in that it is entirely beyond imitation except by 
very first-rate engravers possessed of tools as perfect as those of 
the agents employed by the Bank itself. The paper only looks 
cloudy, but under a strong glass is found to be covered with lineg 
of microscopic characters, which could not be produced by hand, or 
without machinery equal to that employed, or we imagine without a 
very peculiar ink, an ink that will not run. But all these means 
are within the range of forgers like those now at work, men with 
brains, money, and the disposition to use both for fraud, and no 
further improvement appears practicable. ‘They use cypher drafts 
in some countries, which cannot be read except with the key, but 
they are useless against men whose art is not to interpret, but to 
copy exactly. ‘The only protection they would afford would be 
that the forger, not knowing the figures, must reproduce some bill 
exactly, as he would not know the sign which varied them. But 
then neither would the ordinary customer. Any signature can be 
imitated, and no substitute for a signature understood by the 
| discounting world has been devised. Stamps and seals are as 
easily forged as signatures, or more easily, and so are watermarks 
| when the reward is large enough to pay for the machinery. There 
| may be a remedy in science, but as yet it is quite invisible. 
| It would be an unpleasant thing for the bankers, and indeed for 
| the world generally, if science took the other side, but it is quite 
a possible thing. Suppose science to discover means of infallibly 
imitating or reproducing any written or printed document, what 
would become of our present system of representing credit? 
| Clearly, bank-notes would be impossible, bonds payable to bearer 
mere snares, acceptances invitations to fraud, and every cheque 
paid out a danger to the payer or the bank with which he dealt. 
Nobody who has watched the advances made by photography of late 
years can deny that this is conceivable, and yet if it happened what 
would the City people do? Would they run the risk and charge 
a per-centage, as they practically do now as to many forms of 
fraud? Or would they pass laws limiting the right of negotiation 


a : - 
| to instruments drawn on a particular paper, protecting every- 


body by the principal protection of the Bank of England? 
Or would they devise entirely new methods of representing credit, 
as the Jews of the Middle Ages did? The latter would be the 
course as to Bills, the agency of the telegraph being called into 
operation ; but for bank-notes, the plan ultimately adopted would, 
we suspect, be to use some new material, a new metal, for example, 
which it would be possible under strict laws to monopolise, and 
wait till science had made another advance and obtained the 
power of imitating these two. ‘The speculation is of no more 
practical value than one on the results of the discovery of the 
philosopher’s stone, but it has, like that speculation, an interest for 
minds which do not believe man bas yet arrived at the permanent 
perfection of all things. Suppose science, which hasso long helped 
her, in a freak declares war on the Bank of England? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
> 
THE FARM LABOURERS OF DORSET. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—Between three and four months have elapsed since I last 
wrote to you on the condition of the farm labourers of Dorsetshire. 
During those months the Union has been steadily advancing, and 
has already effected a considerable alteration in the ‘‘ labour mar- 
ket.” The information, therefore, gleaned during a recent visit 
may be not unacceptable to your readers. I found that since my 
visit in the autumn, migration to the Northern and Midland coun- 
ties had been encouraged by the Union, and that men, principally 
young and unmarried, have been leaving for the works of different 
' railway contractors week by week. Emigration agents for New 
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Zealand, Queensland, Minnesota, and the Brazils have also been | 
doing a thriving trade, and though the Union has wisely abstained 
from entering into any alliance with the rival touters for our sur- 
plus (?) labour, it has no doubt been indirectly instrumental in the 
furtherance of their wishes. With all these different agencies at 
work, it will be well understood that it is no easy task to come 
to an approximate estimate of the number of agricultural 
labourers who have left Dorsetshire during the past twelve- 
month. From the secretary of that branch of the Union, the 
head-quarters of which are at Dorchester, and which embraces 
only a few of the villages immediately atjacent to the county 
town, I learnt that one hundred and six members of the Union | 
have permanently left Dorsetshire since July last through his 
instrumentality alone, whilst from Blandford the migration has 
been carried on to a far larger extent. I think, therefore, that I 
shall be well within the mark if I reckon that upwards of eight 
hundred able-bodied farm-labourers have left the county within 
the year. It is only natural that the local papers, supported 
chiefly by farmers and tradespeople, should give considerable pro- 
minence to tales of aggrieved persons who have migrated and are 
dissatisfied with the change. There will always be a certain sec- 
tion of grumblers in every community, and I can truly say that 
for every authenticated letter or statement of regret about changed | 
circumstances received by Dorsetshire farmers from their servants | 
who have left them, the Union will undertake to produce twenty 
expressing delight and gratitude from those who, by means of its 
organisation, haye been moved further North. 

The mention of tradespeople reminds me of one very gratifying 
instance of the good work being done by this movement. Country | 
bricklayers, glaziers, and carpenters have every reason to be) 
thankful for its introduction into Dorsetshire, for they have had 
a most unusually brisk time of it during the past few months. 
The publicity that has been given both from the platform and in 
the press to the disreputable condition of so many of the cottages 
has had a most salutary effect, for the landlords whose wretched 
tenements have been so pitilessly laid bare in the pages of the 
Builder or the Labourers’ Union Chronicle begin to blush at their 
unenviable notoriety, and their neighbours are busily exerting 
themselves lest their turn should come next. I am assured that | 
more windows have been mended, more doors made to fit, and | 
more roofs repaired during the past winter than in any other 
three taken together. 

The spirit of fierce opposition at all hazards to the Union | 
appears to be dying out. Not but what much actual suffering has 
to be even yet endured by those who, being themselves above the | 
position of the labourer, still see fit to encourage the movement. | 
Several respectable and widely respected tradesmen have seriously | 
suffered in their business for no other reason, and this to my | 
certain knowledge. Again, I found the tenant of one cottage 
under notice to quit for the simple reason that he had given Mr. 
Joseph Arch a night’s lodging; and another man, who had the 
audacity to harbour two Warwickshire delegates for several days, 
has for that sole cause to leave the cottage at the end of the month 
where he has for years dwelt, and from which he never expected to | 
beremoved. In both these cases, too, the cottages are held directly 
from the landowner. Bat, on the other hand, several cases came 
to my ears in which the farmer is now inclined to treat civilly and 
fairly with his men in a body, even though they are one and all 
staunch adherents to the Union. Let me give as an instance the 
following letter from a large tenant-farmer to his men, in answer 
to their demand for a six months’ hiring at 163. a week :— 


| 


“To such labourers in my employ whose names are attached toa 
letter sent to me on Saturday last.—I will first of all give you credit for 
the polite form in which your letter is written. I grant you that labour 
is worth more than it was, and I am prepared to give a moderate rise. 
I do not agree to the statement that the necessaries of life are so high 
in price that you cannot live; except in coals, there is little or no rise 
in the price of such things as you are in the habit of buying. Your 
request for 16s. per week is quite out of the question. I cannot give it | 
if I am to farm to a profit, and I will not give it and farm to a loss. 
Those therefore among you who are determined to stand out for 16s., 
and with whom I have not already an agreement, must be prepared to 
give or receive a week’s notice to leave from to-night, and to leave at 
the expiration of that time, unless, during the week, we can come to-.an 
agreement from now till November next. I wish you clearly to under- 
stand that I do this in no vindictive spirit, but simply regard myself 
2s the buyer and you as the seller of labour, and if we cannot deal we 
must both try our luck in another market. 

“ Fe bruary 3rd, 1873. 


é.. T. 5” 

The sequel to this letter (conceived in a manly, straightforward 
way, that it would be well for the Dorset farmers to imitate) is | 
that Mr. H and his men did in the course of the week come 
to terms, and the latter have engaged to serve till November at 





‘certainly would not have been a tithe of that number. 


| annual 


addition. Notwithstanding, however, the fact that the best and 
most temperate of the men are the first to join the Union in any 
district to which it penetrates, and the last to leave, some of 
the farmers are still so foolish as to set their faces against all 
labourers who are in combination. Glancing down the adver- 
tisement columns of the local papers, it seems that about five per 
cent. contain the sterestypel phrase, “ No Unionist need apply.” 
These advertisements by their number and frequency afford strong 
corroborative evidence of the dearth of labour. In a single copy 
of a paper that circulates largely amongst the labouring classes in 
Dorsetshire, I found more than one hundred and fifty applications 
by farmers for men and lads, whilst this time last year there 
The very 
large amount of farm cultivation that is effected by the agency of 
juvenile and female labour is evident from the terms in which a 
majority of these advertisements are worded. I will give you two 
or three as specimens, from a paper of the 14th inst. :— 


* Wanted, at Lady-day, Two Labourers with small families of workers. 


Apply to Mr. ——, Whitcombe, Dorchester.” 
“Wanted, at Laly-day, a Carter with somes young boys, and a son 
capable of taking a second team. Apply to Mr. ——, Maiden Newton, 


Dorchester.” 

* Wanted, at Lady-day next, a Carter and Two Labourers with working 
families. No Union men need apply. Apply immediately te Mr. —, 
Watercombe.” 

* Wanted, at Lady-day next, a good Labourer who can mow and work 
in water msadows. Ong with a boy and a woman or two to work would 
be preferred, Also a Carter and Shepherd. Apply to Mr. , Troytown,” 





Last week a series of meetings was held in Dorsetshire at which 
very strong advice was tendered to the labourers to break through 
the custom of yearly hiring, and not to engage for longer periods 
thana month. That the Union was right, from the men’s point 
of view, in its recommendation there can be no doubt, for so 
great has been the migration of labour, that the farmers will 
shortly be glad to offer more than the present market price. The 
paucity of hands will in many instances be severely felt, now that 
the weather is more settled and the busy times fast approaching. 

The dislike to perquisites is as great and deep-rooted in the 
minds of the men as it ever was, and I did not meet with a single 
labourer who had a good word to say in its favour. The farmers, 


| on the contrary, are equally strong in their love of the old system, 
/and I doubt if anything short of actual legislation will ever break 


up the injustice and anomaly that are inherent to its existence. 
Here and there, where a particular farmer is of a very generous 
nature, it would be idle to deny that the labourer often receives 
more thana money equivalent ; but these are very rare exceptions, 
and the system as a whole seems to throw wide the gates of oppor- 


| tunity to every master who is lacking in principle or the spirit of 


fair dealing. St. Valentine’s Day is the great annual hiring fair 
at Dorchester, and much excitement prevailed in the town and 
neighbourhood when it was known that Mr. Arch and some of 
his brother agitators intended to be present to speak against 
hirings. The ‘old women” of the town (both 
in and out of petticoats) were sadly nervous, and there 


| was no little talk of extra police, fire engines, and unwonted 


precautions! But happily there was no necessity for this 
alarm, for everything went off in the most quiet and peace- 
able way. ‘The town had never been so crowded ; monster meet- 
ings were held, both in the morning and afternoon, on Fordington 


| Green, at which nine or ten thousand persons in the aggregate 


must have been present, and scarcely one-third of the usual 
number of annual hirings were agreed upon. Besides the busi- 


| ness proper of the meetings, politics were freely introduced by all 


the speakers, and petitions to the House of Commons in support 


'of Mr. Trevelyan’s motion for the county franchise were enthu- 


siastically adopted. Strong temperance speeches were also made, 
and the Unionists, who wore for the most part blue ribbon in 
their hats, were earnestly exhorted not to disgrace their principles. 
Partly, perhaps, to this cause may be attributed the fact that, 
notwithstanding the crowded state of the town, there was less 
drinking than has ever been previously known on a similar occa- 


| sion, and the police were not put to the trouble of making even a 


single arrest. 

The agreement of Mr. H with his men at 14s. and per- 
quisites, which I have quoted above, was only, it must be 
remembered, for the summer months, and where annual hirings 
were entered into they have not reached near so high a figure. 

Several of the recently made Dorchester contracts extending 
over the whole year came into my hands, and they seemed to 
average from 10s. to 11s. a week, in addition to the greatly varying 
perquisites. Anyhow, there has been a distinct rise of 2s. since 





the weekly wage of 14s., and to receive their usual perquisites in | this time last year, and those who have wisely abstained from 
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contracts will reapa greater reward. I will conclude with the | 
words of a local paper, describing the Dorchester fair, that has to- | 


day reached me :—‘‘ Disguise the truth however one might wish 


it, the Labourers’ Union has occasioned the rise.”—I am, Sir, &c., | 


N. S. 





THE MID-CHESHIRE CONTEST. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—I read in a paragraph of yours upon the Mid-Cheshire con- 
test that this election is to ascertain the secret feeling of the 
farmers about tenure. I hope that this may be the case; but the 
main difficulty of the Liberal party in this division is, that the 
average Mid-Cheshire farmer has no definite political feeling 
whatever. In this respect adead apathy possesses him ; an abstract 
question like that of tenure falls on his ears as meaningless sound. 
He regards the choice of a representative for his county much as 
Oxford undergraduates watch the choice of a botanical professor. 
In this frame of mind the farmer's main wish is to oblige his land- 
lord, whose interest in electioneering is as keen as the tenant’s is 
lukewarm. Hence a very slight hint of how the squire intends to 
vote is sufficient to determine farmer Oldstyle’s political proclivities. 
I do not confine this influence by any means to the tenantry on Tory 
estates, although in the division of Mid-Cheshire the Liberal 
landowners may be told off on three fingers. I am one of those 
advanced Liberals who have always gone with your newspaper in 
its dislike to the ballot. I do not greatly believe in stories about 
the coercion of rural voters. For this simple reason; a landlord 
can, I believe, by merely holding up his little finger direct the 
vote of an average Mid-Cheshire farmer. I go further, and say, 
that to avoid influencing his tenantry at all, a Cheshire squire 
must abstain from one highly legitimate act; he must not even 
print his name on the committee list of either candidate, a pro- 
hibition which would be to any keen politician both cruel and 
unjust. Still, let his name merely appear on one side, and if I 
mistake not, the suffrages of the bulk of his tenantry will soon 
follow his lead. ‘The blame, to my mind, rests most with the 
tenant, who is too obsequious in voting and too careless about 
exercising a high political privilege. Hence, I infer that the 
ballot will never help men of this type to much independent poli- 
tical action. Neither do I expect that Mid-Cheshire will reverse 
by secret vote its emphatically Tory verdict at the last general 
election. The ballot will make very little difference. For one 
thing, the farmers will like to be able to say, after the contest, that 
they voted with the squire, which in this case will mean (as, say, 
30 to 3) that they voted for the Tory. Added to this, the average 
tenant will not have yet realised at this contest the absolute 
secrecy of his vote. In the narrow horzion of his experience he 
sees the squire in all things omnipotent; surely, he argues, if such 
a landlord chooses he will by some means find a delinquent voter 
out. Lastly, the average farms in Mid-Cheshire are of small 
acreage, often cultivated almost entirely by the farmer and his 
family. It is not fair to expect any great amount of independence 
or intelligence as the outcome of this small-farm system. ‘To this 
class, numerous in Mid-Cheshire, my foregoing remarks chiefly 
apply. But I need hardly say that there are brilliant exceptions 
among bond file Cheshire farmers to my previous strictures. 


Should the tenant farmers elect to use their power independently, | 


this Mid-Cheshire contest is wholly in their hands. It is just con- 
ceivable but highly unlikely that they will do so. Cannot their 
natural shrewdness, which in money matters makes them an awk- 
ward match for men of much higher education, leai them to sus- 
pect that there may be something in the Liberal platform, which 
must in the end conduce to the higher interests of agriculture ? 
‘They can sell a sack of potatoes well enough, yet they cannot see 
that more potatoes will be grown on the estate of an owner in fee 
than on the land of an embarrassed life tenant. ‘Their present 
landlord may do the right thing about unexhausted improvements ; 
but how if he dies, and his estate passes into trustees’ hands during 
his son’s minority ? But enough of this wide question. The 
result of this Mid-Cheshire contest may perhaps be known even 
before your next number is issued; still these few remarks may 
possibly be deemed by your courtesy worthy of insertion in your 
columns.—I am, Sir, &c., An Ex-CAnDIDATE. 


THE UNIVERSITY BILL. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sin, —Grant me space for a few lines, not by way of rejoinder to 
your observations, but in explanation of matters of fact. 
1, I did not say that the new endowments are to be exclusively 
given to mixed education. What I said was that all the colleyiat 
endowments are to be so given. ‘his is strictly true. ‘The 
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| “* mixed ” system will have £70,000 a year for collegiate purposes, 
besides buildings, libraries, maseums, &c. The denominational 
system gets for collegiate purposes,—nothing. 

2. I submit that you are not accurate in saying that the endow- 
ments are to be ‘‘ mostly given on examination to students who 
| may hold them in a denominational college.” Supposing we won them 
all, they would amount to little more than one-fifth of the whole of 
| the endowments. Bat inasmuch as University prizes are generally 

the results of collegiate training, and we are deprived of the facilities 
for such training, our fraction of this fifth would probably be very 
‘small indeed ; and even this we could get only by conforming to a 
certain extent to the very system to which we object. 
3. As to the argument of impracticability, you admit that the 
concurrent endowment which I plead for is ‘‘ the true course,” 
| and that the only thing against it is the ‘‘ absurd and unreasonable 
prejudice ” suddenly taken up against it in England. Are we 
Irish always to be the victims of ‘‘ absurd and unreasonable pre- 
judices ” in England? Are we not to be allowed liberty even in so 
| domestic a matter as making arrangements for the education of our 
own children ?—I am, Sir, &c., Jonun Georce MacCarruy. 
Harbour View, Cork, March 3, 1873. 
[We certainly did not count the £50,000 a year /eft to Trinity 
| College as endowment newly given to it, for the very simple 
reason that it is quite one thing to take away an old endowment 
from a living institution which imposes no tests on its students, 
and quite another to give a completely new £50,000 to such an 
| institution.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—lIn an article on the Irish University Bill, which appeared 
| in the Spectator of February 22, I was astonished to find it stated 
that the Queen’s Colleges were hardly up to the standard of 
| “* first-rate schools,” and my surprise was increased by the asser- 
tion in your article of last Saturday that the Queen’s University 
degrees were obtainable at so cheap arate. As a former student 
of the unfortunate Galway College and a graduate of the Queen’s 
University, I most emphatically deny that this is the case, and I 
make bold to say that the instruction given in the Queen’s Col- 
| leges will favourably compare with that given in the most efficient 
English Colleges. ‘The great success of their students at such 
examinations as those for the Law Studentships of the Iuns of 
Court and for the Indian Civil Service sufficiently proves this, 
and did space permit I could bring forward the most incontestable 
evidence to show that the examinations for Queen’s University 
degrees are every whit as searching and extensive as those of 
Universities far more richly endowed, and which seem at present 
to possess a greater share of popular favour. Confidently ap- 
| pealing to your sense of justice and fair play to insert this letter, 

{I am, Sir, &c., A QUEEy’s UNIVERSITY GRADUATE. 
[We have read carefully a good deal of elaborate evidence on 
| the subject, and do not at all agree with our correspondent, who 
is of course entitled to his own judgment. Let him examine the 
evidence referred to by Mr. Lowe in his speech on Thursday 

night.—Ep,. Spectator.] 





THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘“‘ M.A.,” asks me whether I “ believe 
that an English Churchman, brought up to believe this doctrine 

[of Christ’s Descent into Hell], and deliberately rejecting it, will 
‘ without doubt perish everlastingly.’” What is precisely meant 
by ‘‘ the Descent of Christ into Hell ” is, I believe, an open question 
among theologians. If by Hell your correspondent means the 
abode of lost spirits, I have no hesitation in confessing that I 
should be as much shocked as he was in hearing anyone declaring 
that a man would certainly incur everlasting perdition for reject- 
ing such doctrine. But let me endeavour to answer, as well as I 
can, what iunderstand your correspondent to mean, rather than 
what he says. 

Let me assure him, then, that I do not consider myself entitled 
to pass judgment upon the final destiny of any human being in 
particular. I know nothing about the eternal condition of even 
such a monster of wickedness as the Emperor Nero, or of 

‘such a perverse heresiarch as Arius; and yet I hold myself 
perfectly justified in saying that a murderer or an Arian 
shall ‘* without doubt perish everlastingly.” Holy Scripture 
says that “no liar, or drunkard, or covetous person ” 
shall enter the Kingdom of God; which is equivalent to 
saying that such persons shall perish everlastingly. Heavenly 
happiness consists in the perfect conformity of the human will to 
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a 
the will of God. But the human will may become so perverted, to be received and believed,” because it ‘‘may be proved by most 
by that mysterious law of habit which forms our character, as to | certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” Yet he does not scruple to 
be eventually incapable of union with the will of God. Even the say that ‘the character of God” is falsified by ‘‘a symbol [i.e., 
heathen Aristotle saw that wilful perseverance in evil habits re- | the Athanasian Creed] of which Moloch’s and Juggernaut’s are 
sulted in an ‘‘incorrigible” paralysis of the will. I suppose that | alone the fit temples.” Observe, Mr. Editor, this is not the case 
every one would admit as much as this in regard to morals. If of a man who puts a non-natural interpretation on the Articles, 
man isa free agent at all, it is clear that he can resist for ever | sincerely believing it to be a natural or admissible interpretation. 
God's will as revealed in the moral law, and be miserable for ever | ‘* Prelatus” has deliberately expressed, and that publicly, his 
jn consequence. God does not damn him ; he damns himself. But | serious conviction that the Eighth Article of Religion is a devilish 
because I say a murderer shall perish everlastingly, it does not lie which falsifies the character of Almighty God. And yet he 
follow that I am passing judgment upon any concrete murderer in ordains men into the Ministry on condition of their recording their 
particular. I am pronouncing sentence upon a certain character, | belief that this infernal lie is to be received because * it may be 
but upon no person. I cannot see into the heart. [ am not master proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” Comment 
of all the innumerable and various facts which go to the formation | is unnecessary.—I am, Sir, &c., Ma.corm MaAcco.t. 
of my own character ; still less of those which form the characters =P.S$.—Perhaps you will let me give a short reply to the letter 
of other persons. Above all, I cannot place my finger on the | of « Catholicus,” which was published after the above was written. 
point at yeep’ ag oe bese a yee a agri | In the first place, the Athanasian Creed proclaims great moral 
able set, which even heathen piilosophy cou eclare to be} laws, but has not a single “anathema.” Your correspondent’s 
ps pean ‘ .; ao , | argument is therefore based upon a misconception. It may 
So much as regards morals; and the answer is precisely the! require an infallible Church to inflict an anathema. No such 
same in regard to matters of faith. If it is true that ‘ this is life | psec is necessary to propound a moral law; and to say that 
eternal—to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom | man’s capacity for everlasting bliss is affected by his religious 
Thou “ = = if God mg’ cg — revelation of belief, is as true in the region of morals as it is in the region of 
Himself in order that we may know Him, surely a persistent | physics to say that man’s body is affected by the kind of food 
rejection of that revelation may entail the same consequences as a at he vie es into it. In the second re I believe in an 
persistent rejection of the moral law. J/' He has made such reve- | infallible Church, though probably not in the sense in which 
oo pr Sacon sh hots oe ca pdr | Catholicus” believes in gt men ae one, “ any 
moral law ; : . sistance to God's wil! Is | dispute arose on a matter of faith, the Bishops of the Church met 
9 — less perilous 7 the ay case ae o "a other. If jn General Council, and delivered the inherited teaching of their 
mould my character on an immoral type, I perish ; for my type | several sees on the question in dispute. If these testimonies 
is not the God of heaven, and my character is in invincible anta- | goreed. and were afterwards ratified by th bati f th 
‘ . . . reagn z - g ’ y the approbation of the 
gonism with His. In like urea: if God has revealed himself 10 faithful throughout Christendom, it was an infallible proof that 
Three Persons, one of these being also Incarnate, and I insist on the conclusion arrived at was part of the original deposit. To 
moulding my character on quite avother image of Him, I must | adopt the language of modern criticism, the conclusion was 
perish,—that is, I have reudered myself unfit for the enjoyment of | strictly “scientific.” It was an application to the Christian 
the true God. But I cannot say of any heretic in particular, any | Creed of the test (4 rio: doxi) which Aristotle deems infallible 
more than I can say of any murderer in particular, that he has | when applied to the neicoond But to say, in the language of 
reached that incurable obliquity of will which makes the enjoy- , the Vatican decree, that the decisions of the Roman Pontiff are 
ment of the Beatific V ision an impossibility. Che Athanasian Creed | ox sese, non autem ex consensu Ecclesia, irreformabiles, is a very 
throughout annexes salvation to rightness of will, whether in faith or | gifferent proposition. ‘Tomy mind, the Vatican decree demands a 
eel It > ear A ec wong — - me a ® | belief, not in the infallibility of the Church, but in the infallibility 
eclaration of God's final judgment upon * those that have done | of the private judgment of a single bishop. 
good” and ‘those that have done evil” respectively. But who 
these are in the concrete God alone knows, and the Athanasian | a i - aie 
Creed is silent about them. God regards the direction of the will, PF mp yest “J 
ent not the outward —. Lewes ano engneny euciaded trom Srr,—In the current number of the Spectator you remark on Mr. 
heaven; yet Rahab is enrolled in the catalogue of Saints in the Gl , : ‘ : 

. Sig rtladstone’s statement, in answer to Mr. M‘Mahon, with reference 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews because she saved to the Irish Land Act, that “the lowering of the limit [of 
Soshua’s spies by means of a lie. ‘The direction of her will was : “age fatal a ue hh & 
tight; her lie was a mistake resulting from imperfect knowledge | ey Sem SHS te SP ce 2 See eee, cnet: 

: a . ; affected greatly for the worse the salutary results of this great 
In the same way, and for the same reason, many a benighted - 4 ‘ ; : . : 
, me : measure.” It is not my intention to question this assertion, from 
heathen who makes the best of his opportunities will be saved : : 

: os which, however, though a Liberal and a constant reader of the 
when many a self-righteous Christian, who has a more accurate Re ‘ : - +a] int out to 
intellectual apprehension of Divine truth, will perish | peataler, 5 Ry CO. 5 Seeley SS Rew Se EES os 

De Si ‘ hb sa P a | you that the fact that there is a limit above which a tenant may 
Se Goctrines, Sir, appear to me obvious and almost ele- | contract himself out of the benefit of the Act, acts as a strong 
pours A “" it is a _ 4 — maga to ne that pe inducement to landlords to have only tenants whose rental is above 
eh adler than myselt cannot see their point and force. And | that limit, or in other words, to do away with the class below the 
as a bpceemspbog sry Neco the ae of = coger limit. No doubt, poor landlords cannot indulge to any great extent 
reed do not seem to take the same pains to master our point of | ;, 4); 4 afford it wi | apy have 
view as some of us at least do to master theirs? They only read Predegetenn ge yee ~ = ae Z pa ay ort eo 8108 
what is written against the Creed. I did my little best to ex proses a ho tee ee many a 8 ree! dl _ 
Ber Z ~ | the effect would be to create a tendency on the part of the landlo 

pound my point of view in an essay on the so-called damnatory | +, have onl } hat fi 
‘ “ 2 | 2 only as tenants those whose rental was above that figure, 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed, which you were good enough to; __ consummation which, however satisfactory to landlords, 
review at the time; and similar attempts at conciliation have | would not be acceptable to the Spectator. Now as there must be 
been made by more competent writers. But | have at the same 4 jimit above which a tenant may contract (unless we are all to be 
aor ree re: Pe eo my — = wae ae treated as children), I think it is obvious that the lower that limit 
ands upon, an eheve that a great deal of the hostility | can be reasonably placed, the better it will be for the existence of 
> ond ese has a oa ee sere in the | the class of small tenants ; as it is notorious that the tendency of 
os elt, but from a false theology imported into it by persons the present limitation is to create a class of tenants above that 
whose imaginations have been stained by the influence of Cal- | jimit. So far, then, from thinking with you that the present limit 
its cata, er ~ poor a a one el “ most | of £50 “has affected greatly for the worse the salutary results of 
uent and also one of the saddest books I ever read; I mean this great ».” | think it a very reasonable limit, tending as 

ee ee ; : great measure, sink it a very reasonable , g 
Mr. W. R. Greg's as Enigmas of Life.” I have as little sympathy it has done already to diminish a pauper class of tenants, and at 
> he has with those conceptions of heaven and hell against which | the same time not so high as to lessen the numbers of the sub- 
is mind and conscience revolt. stantial class, paying £50 or thereabouts.—I am, Sir, &c., 








And now, if I do not weary you, I should like to remark very Kildare Street Club, Dublin. R. W. A. Hormes. 
briefly on the extraordinary letter of “Prelatus.” I hope the | —_____—___— 
signature does not indicate that he is a Bishop. If it does, the | EUTHANASIA. 
exhibition which he makes of himself morally is a portentous one. (To tue Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.”} 


ile has signed himself, and compels the signature of others, to an | Sir,—Those of your readers who were as much horrified as I was, 
article which declares that the Athanasian Creed ‘ought thoroughly ! will remember the account which came to England when Booth, 
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the murderer of President Lincoln, was captured. After being 
injured by the firing of some building in which he had taken 
refuge, hunted like a hare, and mortally wounded by the soldiers 
who took him, they considered speedy death too great a boon, and 
to prolong his tortures, kept him alive by frequent doses of | 
brandy, for, I think, twenty-two hours. Whether this action | 
were commendable or no [ leave each of your readers to decide 
according to his own proclivities, but surely it is questionable how | 
far such conduct is praiseworthy towards our most tenderly-loved | 
relatives?—for under certain circumstances we treat them in | 
exactly the same manner. 
To one who has much considered the matter, it appears the | 
physician’s first duty to vanquish pain when no longer curative. | 
If in pursuance of this—his paramount duty—when entreated by | 
his tortured patient to give ease at any price, he should unavoid- | 
ably shorten an agonised existence by the term of a minute, an 
hour, a day, or longer, are we wise in rewarding his humanity, | 
and sacrifice of fees, by loss of reputation, and jeopardy to his own | 
neck ? 
Surely the collective wisdom of England, and perhaps the | 
civilised world (for interest in the matter seems spreading) will | 
give some better answer to these two questions than, “ Wait for | 
Utopia or the Millennium ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rose Mary Crawsiay. 





A NON-EXPERT’S QUESTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Ball’s letters in the Times on Coal and its exhaustion 
have been very instructive. It made it plain that we must lose 
that exceptionally favourable position we have held. But though 
England must become relatively smaller and weaker, I do not see 
that she need become so absolutely. 

Surely the wind may be utilised. Its intermittent force, like 
the intermittent force of the man who winds up his eight-day 
clock, may be easily converted into continuous force. 

We might have any amount of wind pumps, wind lifts, 1 will 
add any amount almost of stationary engines worked by the wind. 
The reason that we have not got them is not that people are not 
clever enough to make them, but that the abundant and cheap 
supply of coal has prevented the question of the utilisation of the | 
wind from being seriously studied. Or if experts kuow any | 
occult reason why wind cannot be utilised, I wish they would tell 
us, that we may know our real position. Of course there are | 








difficulties not yet soluble,—with more traction engines, we should 
want more chains, and chains need coal to forge them. Again we 
want concentrated force of a portable kind for locomotive engines, 
which we should want as well as stationary traction ones. But is 
there not every reason from analogy for supposing that these | 
difficulties are within the resources of science,—I mean of future 
acience.—I am, Sir, &c., A Non-Experr. 








BOOKS. 
eas 
POLITICAL PORTRAITS.* 

THeEse brilliant essays, which have recently appeared in 
the Daily News, and are attributed to its editor, have but | 
one grave defect,—they are, as a rule, wanting in sympathy, | 
and never so brilliant as when they are most scornful. Indeed, | 
there are sketches which are much more than scornful, | 
withering in their contempt; and the contempt is expressed | 
with such skilful reserve, such economy of verbal censure, 
such a preference for forms of praise which make the censure far | 
more scathing, that we doubt if Voltaire himself could have de- 
livered more veiled and more deadly satiric thrusts than are | 
repeated in rapid succession in such an essay, for instance, as | 
that upon Lord Halifax. The essay must be read as a whole be- | 
fore the satiric force of it could be appreciated, from the opening | 
sentence in which, commenting on the great historical title assumed 
by Sir Charles Wood, the essayist recalls Cicero's chaff of his | 
small son-in-law, ‘‘ Who has tied Dolabella to that sword ?” to the | 
following sardonic summary of his merits, with which the essay 
almost concludes :— 

* Of course, there is something positive to be set against all these 
negative qualities, Lord Halifax is a man of great quickness of super- | 
ficial apprehension and acquisition. In this way one accounts for his | 
getting-in his University attainments, which he promptly gave out in | 
examination, and, in giving out, appears to have parted with for ever. | 
The testimony of some of those who have been associated with him in | 
administration is that he sees with marvellous rapidity all that he does | 





| 
| 


| 
| 





* Political Portratis: Characters of Some of Our Public Men, reprinted from “ The 
Daily News.” Revised and with Additional Sketches. London: Strahan and Co. | 


see of any question which is submitted to him, which is the minimuy 
visibile, the least that can be seen, about a thirteenth, say, or some 
smaller portion, of it; and on that he proceeds complacently to act, as 
if it were the whole. Nothing short of a miraculous reconstitution of 
his mental faculties could enable him to see more. This promptitude of 
wrong action upon imperfect conceptions has given Lord Halifax a eey. 
tain reputation as a man of administrative capacity; while the readi- 
ness with which he will give a bad opinion, while men of sounder and 
larger intelligence are slowly feeling their way to a good one, makes him 
an adviser full of sagacity and resource. It is sometimes more con- 
soling to a Minister in difficulties to have a wrong answer to a critical 
and urgent question than to have no answer at al). Lord Halifax’s 
chief fault as a speaker—to refer now to substance rather than to 
mauner—his apparent disjointedness, is due probably to the fact that 
in every subject he sees only a number of isolated points, and does not 


| go deep enough below the surface to connect them with each other. Ip 
| the hasty consultations of the Treasury Bench, where point comes up 


after point, this defect is not so promptly apparent. Lord Halifax hag 
another source of strength. He is armed with a vast number of in- 


| applicable precedents, arising out of circumstances bearing no analogy 
| to those which engage public men at the present time, which he appeals 


to in an authoritative and convincing manner. His great claim, how- 
ever, to office in the present Ministry is that he is a busy, mobile, talka- 
tive person, who sees and converses with a great number of people; 
and that it is much better that he should talk to his large circle of 
acquaintance in and out of the House of Lords with a bias in favour of 
the present Government, than with a prejudice against them.” 

We doubt if the satiric style could be more properly rendered 
than in the whole of this essay, and there are many others in the 
book nearly or quite as brilliant. But after all, one cannot be 
satisfied with mere scathing satire, especially when lavished, as in 
this case, on purely intellectual defects, unless one is sure that the 
scathing satire is justly applied. And we confess ourselvesincredulous 
about any merely external estimate of a minister whose qualifica- 
tions for political counsel are, in consequence of his conspicuous 
defects, admittedly inaccessible to the general public. It is barely 
possible, no doubt, that such a man may retain his hold on a 
great number of successive ministries by the help of qualities 
as pitifully small as his satirist attributes to him. But it is 
hardly likely; and when we know how high an estimate of his 
ability has been formed by many of the ablest of the Indian 
civilians, and that his celebrated Indian Education Minute—for 
which, whether he wrote it himself or not, Sir Charles Wood was 
certainly responsible—is regarded by at least a very powerful section 
of the Indian Civilians as marking one of the greatest eras in our 
administration of India, we are strongly disposed to think that 
Lord Halifax, unknown and “ unknowable” as we admit him to 
be to the general public and to the present writer as a part of that 


| general public, must possess far greater qualities for counsel than 


this bitter and brilliant satirist is willing to admit, and qualities, of 
course, sufficiently visible to his colleagues in the Cabinet. Thereare 
other cases in which we are perfectly sure that the author of this 
striking series of sketches has done grave injustice to the subject 


| of his sketch. Thus,—to take one example on which we are not 


likely to be prejudiced,—in his caustic picture of Lord Cairns, who- 
figures as the land agent of the Conservative party in the House of 
Lords, there cannot be a doubt that he has again chosen the 
side most open to satiric dissection, and left out of view the 
larger aspects of Lord Cairns’s mind. He describes Lord Cairns's 
positive political qualities thus:—‘‘ Cold, clever, shrewd, and 
disputatious, prone now to reduce great issues to small verbal 
quibbles, and now to see portentous consequences in minute verbal 
distinctions—a tendency not without its uses, though as a prevail- 
ing habit, the mark of a somewhat petty order of mind—Lord 
Cairns lacks the largeness of view and the grasp of principle which 
are necessary to transform the political lawyer, or the lawyer-like 
politician, into the statesman.” Had Lord Cairns’s critic studied 
with any attention the speech on the Liberal Reform Bill of 1866, 
when he wrote this?—much the most statesmanlike speech made 
from the Conservative side of the House against that Bill, indeed one 
which would have raised the credit of the late Sir Robert Peel, and 
made the Parliamentary reputation of any rising man, especially 
for its qualities of breadth and grasp. No doubt Lord Cairns did 
not stick by his own principles, and acceded to doctrines he had 
denounced so soon as Mr. Disraeli attacked the same problem. But 
that does not show his want of grasp, but his flexibility 
of political morale. To our minds, Lord Cairns has, intellectually 
at least, more of the genuine Conservative statesman in him than 
any one of his party except Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon,— 
though our author's criticism on the embarrassment of his tem- 
porary relations as leader with the caste-pride of the dumb 
adherents of his party in the House of Lords, is as true as it is 
powerfully expressed. 

What we miss, then, in these sketches is in the general way 


| any trace that the writer has entered provisionally into the mind 


and position of the subjects of his pictures, instead of merely 
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criticising them keenly from outside; and it is the want of 
this which turns so many of them from pictures into brilliant | 
satires. It is true that in the case of perhaps two or three out | 
of the twenty, the author’s estimate of the subject of his essay 
shows something like anxious leniency, and is perhaps more 
genial than true. We do not include among them the fine, and 
at all events on its positive side, very just criticism of Mr. Bright, 
though it certainly contains no hint of the author’s caustic tone of 
mind and of the keen antipathies which he at times disguises under 
the dress of an impartial manner. But even in the very few cases 
in which the estimate seems to us more genial than true, and 
in the sketches which, as in the case of Mr. Bright, we should 
accept as strictly just so far as they go, we seem to miss, 
no less than in the bitterest of the satires, the signs of any- 
thing like that provisional sympathy with the springs of the 
political character discussed, which is the first condition of either 
justification or excuse. Thus the essayist seems to regard as the 
basis of Mr. Bright's strength as a speaker, what is no doubt a 
principal condition of his Parliamentary success, the strong business 
element in his speaking,—the clear perception of what he is driving | 
at, and of the line of argument which will have most effect on the 
House. But to enter fully into Mr. Bright, one should study his | 
speeches out of Parliament before his speeches in it,—remark the 
yast passion and sense of wrong in his earliest oratorical efforts, and 
observe how that fine appreciation of his audience which always 
distinguishes the true orator has curbed and restrained that | 
passion within the recognised channels of Parliamentary opposition. 
There is, to our mind, wanting in this sketch a full appreciation of | 
the original political passion of the man, and of the powerful irony 
which comes of passion,—a gift which so complete a master of a | 
very different type of irony ought, one would think, to enter into, | 
and probably does enter into, though he passes it by in his delinea- | 
tion. We miss, too, the criticisms on the limitations of Mr. | 
Bright’s political intellect which would naturally follow from the | 
adequate appreciation of his passionate political prepossessions. Our | 
author very justly assigns a high place to Mr. Bright’s statesmanship 
in the limited sense of that term,—the sense in which statesman- 
ship applies to the sagacious forecast of unripe, but already form- 
ing, political opinions, and therefore while it precedes the stage 
in which the minister embodies that opinion in a measure, follows 
at some distance that in which the political philosopher has 
prepared the way for conviction by thorough and sifting dis- 
cussions, But bad more stress been laid on the strong preposses- 
sions of imaginative passion which go for so much with Mr. 
Bright, we should probably have heard some explanation of that | 
unreasoning and half vindictive scorn with which Mr. Bright has 
always treated the wise and just attempts to guard democracy | 
against its own characteristic danger, that of suppressing all poli- | 
tical evidence of the existence of an uniformly-distributed minority, 
however powerful, which has not the good fortune to be in many 
places actually a majority. Mr. Bright has not unfrequently shown 
even stronger irritation against a just demand than against an un- 
just privilege, and the explanation lies, we believe, in that com- 
pletely secondary function which his no doubt shrewd and vigorous 
political reason fulfils, as compared with his fervent popular sym- 
pathies and his strong class-prejudices. The admirable sketch 
of Mr. Bright before us almost denies, and quite ignores, | 
this explanation of the limitations of his statesmanship. 
He is not only not a political philosopher, but he may 
be justly said to take more bitter offence with political philosophy, 
when it clashes with his own prepossessions, than even with selfish 
class privileges. Curiously enough, perhaps, the most sympa- 
thetic, though by no means of course the most favourable, sketch 
in this book, is that of the Marquis of Salisbury. There is more 
of provisional sympathy with the ground-idea of his political | 
eharacter in that sketch than in any other—at least of the first | 
order. Mr. Gathorne Hardy, certainly not one of the first rank, | 
is also admirably delineated, and delineated from the point of view | 
of a provisional sympathy rather than of mere criticism, though, by 
the way, in relation to a mere external detail, we are astonished 
to be told that ‘a liquid voice, which is never strained to harsh- | 
ness, makes his oratory pleasant to the ear.” We should have | 
described his voice, like his political intellect, as having a dead 
ring about it, a striking want of either liquidity or resonance, in 
short, as one which admirably reflects his effective but very | 
Wooden enthusiasm. But there is probably something to justify 
the impression of so keen and so little favourable a critic. 
The cases in which our essayist allows himself to indulge in | 
really unjust sneers are far too numerous. In this journal we | 
have never been particularly favourable to Mr. Lowe, and the | 
brilliant attack on him here printed is full of skilfully planted hits. 





| Mr. Forster’s name. 
| doubt if any one of the essays was written with a keener sense of 


So much the less can we understand so flagrant a piece of injustice, 
so preposterous a suggestion of prejudice, as the following sneer in 
relation to his representation of Calne, the close borough of Lord 
Lansdowne :—‘‘ Mr. Bright once expressed his gratitude to Mr. 
Lowe's patron, that whereas he might have sent his butler to the 
House of Commons, he had been kind enough to depute a great 
intellectual gladiator. Perhaps in Mr. Lowe’s rhapsodies over the 


| glorious struggles of the two great aristocratic parties, of one of 


which he was content to be the retainer, and in his desire to up- 
hold them against the incursions of a levelling democracy, there 
was something of the spirit of the servants’ hall. Did he feel 
himself bound to represent his unfortunate rival, the disappointed 
butler?” ‘That is malice, and not satire. Whatever Mr. Lowe's 
faults, there never was a trace of the flunkey about him. It is 
unjust too, though more plausible, to say of Mr. Lowe that he is 
an exception to the rule that there is a good deal of human nature 
about most men, since ‘ there is very little of human nature about 
Mr. Lowe, and what there is, is not of the best sort.” Has 
our critic forgotten his cordial, and we believe more than 
ouce reiterated, appeals on behalf of the lower animals in his 
public speeches? It may seem a paradox to judge of the amount 
of ‘human nature’ in a man by the amount of sympathy with 
animal suffering, but we doubt if there be any fest so good. It 


| is notorious how little the lower races of animals show of sympathy 
| with each other. 


If there be a grave fault running through these 
brilliant essays, it is, in a somewhat different aspect, the one 
the writer ascribes to Mr. Lowe, not however in any political or 
literary, but in a moral sense,—a certain want of sympathy 
with the subjects of criticism as human beings,—a disposition 
towards political vivisection, without recognition of the life 
that lies beneath the scalpel. The most remarkable illustration 
of this is, to our minds, the attack on Mr. Forster, who is charac- 
terised as a political ‘ Mr. Facing-both-Ways,’ and as a consum- 
mate Parliamentary actor. These judgments are, of course, mere 
hostile conjectures, and we believe most mistaken conjectures, 


| formed on the strength of some blinding fundamental antipathy 


of which the reader cannot conjecture the exact source. But we 
find it easy to understand why the keen satirist who writes 
these papers, and whose causticity and suspicion of human nature 
are always showing themselves, should feel repelled by perhaps the 
largest and strongest political nature—we do not speak of course 
of a statesmanship so untried as Mr. Forster's in any field but one, 
but solely of the raw material for statesmanship,—in the House of 
Commons. The writer speaks of the ‘inevitable regret ” with 
which he connects his charges of political doublemindedness with 
But no tone of regret is detectable. We 


enjoyment ;—whether in any one the acrid touches were put in with 
a more delicate and artistic adaptation to their end, the political 
depreciation of Mr. Forster. ‘The remarkable thing is that there 


|is no symptom in this volume of any such fanatical radicalism as 


would excuse a Birmingham Leaguer for such attacks on Mr. 
Forster. ‘The Liberalism there is, is rather cold and critical,— 
apparently the result of deliberate observation, not of warm par- 


_tisanship of feeling. Our author is quite justified in saying in 


his preface, so far as this applies to party divisions, that though 
owning definite political opinions, he ‘‘ is not conscious of any bias 
for or against individuals. ‘Trojan or Tyrian has made no difference 


to him.” Indeed his only bitter attacks are on Liberals, excepting, 


however, the extremely clever and very unmerciful paper on Lord 
John Manners. But bias against individuals, on grounds pro- 
bably of temperament and prepossession, there undoubtedly is. 
Mr. Lowe, Lord Selborne, Mr. Forster, Lord Halifax, and Sir J. D. 
Coleridge, even if we are hardly to count so unusually unpopular 
a figure as Mr. Ayrton, are all illustrations of it. 

We have found our one grave fault with the book. But for 
literary brilliance and accurate study of the political personages 
delineated, it has never been approached in works of this kind. 
Its sardonic tone will, of course, in a literary sense, be its chief 


| fascination, though here and there thoughtful and striking politi- 


cal reflections are interspersed. ‘The book is full of happy sar- 
casms :—thus it says of Mr. Cardwell: ‘* His demeanour is the 
very triumph of respectability. There is a prim grace and 


almost a demure coquetry about it which in the other sex would 


seem appropriate to a pretty Quaker ;"—of Lord Russell: ‘* With 
a full recollection of the many high qualities and the great ser- 


| vices of this veteran statesman, one must admit that, out of office, 


he somewhat resembles a hermit-crab without a shell, and has 
seldom been scrupulous in dispossessing younger colleagues who 
have found a retreat that he covets ;"—of Mr. Ayrton: ‘‘ Seeing 
everything in Ayrton, as Malebranche saw everything in the 
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Divine Being, the Queen and the people with whom he has to! 
do are but shadows and symbols, not needing to be handled with 
any special delicacy.” A book full of such sayings will be popu- 
lar and justly popular for its own intrinsic literary power,—what- 
ever grave defect it may have as failing to reflect fairly the 
Parliamentary characters to which it is devoted. 
LAST WORDS ABOUT PL AW VTHORNE. * 

Mr. Paae's interesting volume, which will find a welcome 
from all who appreciate the writivgs of Hawthorne, is hardly so 
much a memoir of the American romance-writer as a study of his 
genius, in its kind, its extent, its leanings, and its eccentricities. 
The writer does not in any way offend against the law of reserve 


which Hawthorne imposed upon himself and upon those with whom | 
he came in contact, and which, indeed, he carried to the point of | 


affectation. A man who is great, or considerable, or remarkable 
in any way may dread ‘ the intrusion of biography ” quite as much 
from vanity as from humility, which would probably render him in- 
different rather than apprehensive,—and the self-occupation which 
nervously guards against posthumous discussion is only a form of 
egotism “ like another,” 
it. The world is, on the whole, not madly anxious for biographies, 
except those of very big pecple indeed; and the sensitiveness of 
Mr. Hawthorne, which seems to us uncalled for, was no doubt 
referable to the distressing publicity of private: life in America, 
which we are bound to take into account, 
to realise. Such particulars of Mr. Hawthorne’s history as Mr. 
Page uses are selected for their bearing upon his writings, in 


accordance with the theory of this most sympathetic critic, | 
that ‘‘a distinct autobiographic value attaches to them all.’’ | 


He supports this theory very ably, and argues it out with 
subtle closeness, but the chief interest of the ‘* Memoirs” 
is in the writer's analysis of Hawthorne’s mind. He is 


totally free from the blind adulation which so often renders | 


the tributes of admirers valueless, but he has a hearty love 
for his subject, and something more than enjoyment of his 
works ; it is rather a close fellowship with them, a thoroughness 
of acquaintance which might have led him into being hypercritical, 
but happily has not done so. That the root of Mr. Hawthorne's 
genius was Puritan, and that he was ‘redolent of the past,” so 
that he contrived to give an ancient air and the perfume of em- 


balmment to stories which if their theatres had been English | 
would seem but of the other day, are features which must strike | 


every reader of The Scarlet Letter and The House of the Seven 
Gables, the Mosses and Twice-Told Tales ; but as one follows Mr. 
Page in his minute analysis, one finds how closely and from how 
many points this strange * casuist of human nature” 
looked at, and rewards the inspection. 
history of his inner life lay in solution in his stories, and Mr. 
Page thus enlarges on the admission :— 

“Tis life distributes itself into cycles, each one being marked by a 
crisis, the casting-off of the shell of an old experience, and the appro- 
priation of the new one, being signalised by the advent of a book. 
For men of uncommon intellect, who have grown morbid, possess this 
occasional power of mighty effort, into which they throw the life of | 
many days, and then are lifeless for as many more!...... The 


periods of suspended animation seemed as much a necessity of his 
His life | 


genius as were the favourable circumstances for production. 
was a perpetual series of reactions, in which what we may call the two | 
selves took position to view each other. ..... The special charac- 
teristic of his genius is that he never failed to look back upon the other 
self left behind as being something shadowy, dreamlike, unreal. 
He believes only in his own mental world; men and outer things only 
begin to have 


life of his,..... 
imagination, all possible 


Fulfilling, so to speak, 
abnormal experiences and composite con- 
ditions of feeling, even at times verging upon the inhuman, he 
approaches life, not so much as an artist, as a scientific man. 
He is desirous rather of verifying his own fancies than of broadly 
and sympathetically viewing life to represent it as it is. He! 
was incessantly on the outlook for symbols by which fitly to declare | 
himself,.... Repelled from men by the innate shyness of his nature, 
he was ever drawn to them by that triumph: ant need of utterance which | 
betrays the artist.... 


For individual men he cares not, unless he has 


his deepest affections. 
in man he is deeply interested, but it is in a 


been led to love them ; 
curious and remotely speculative way. 
has no direct concern with character. As such, character 

ather a ready medium through which to pour the stream of his own 
phantasies...... His genius constantly masters him. He has always 
more power in depicting what is repellent to his intellectual and moral | 
senso than what be can : personally love and admire..... .” 


With the entire tone and spirit of Mr. Pupte cilia of Haw- 
thorne we agree, and if we cannot follow him in many particulars, 


as the neat equalising French phrase has | 


though happily unable | 


a real existence for him, when they glide from out | 
their ordinary relations to interpret and reveal that wonderful inner | 
in his inner life and | 


- In a certain sense he never realised the | 
practical nearness of anything, save what identified itself closely with | 


Indeed, it may be said that he | 
is to him | 


it is partly because he has studied what we have merely read, 
and partly because there are points at which Hawthorne is 
distasteful to us, while Mr. Page seems to have attained 
the full knowledge which elicits complete indulgence, and 
to have balanced contrasts and compensations as a reader, 
however admiring, but who stops short of entire sympathy, 
never does. For instance, we should not have conceived 
such an explanation of his coldness, his ghostliness, his mor- 
bidity as the following, and yet put thus it is convincing ag 
argument and fine as criticism :— 

“ How shall we fitly characterise the massive product of this most 
subtle mind? As the essence of his genius was Puritan, we may say 
that his novels are properly the poetry of Puritan sentiment. Taka 

| from them the almost bloodless spirituality which sprang from his 
early contact with the terrible problems of sin and death and the 
| future, and all interest would vanish. ‘Strong traits of his rugged 
ancestors,’ he frankly acknowledges, ‘had intertwined themselves with 
his life, although he was but a frivolous writer of story-books.’ To him, as 
to them, there was but one reality,—Eternity. So close does it lie to 
his constant thoughts, that nothing more frequently occurs in his writ- 
ings than questionings as to whether the real world is not more shadowy. 
after all than the spiritual one. The pervading ghostliness of his con- 
| ceptions springs from the intensity with which this was constantly felt. 
; His characters are the embodied passions, emotions, yearnings, and 
| hopes of human nature. <A cold current of ghostliness comes near us 
with their presence. They are just as much clothed with flesh and 
blood as to render them visible to us. We see them for an instant 
while we remain fixed in the position in which the master has been 
pleased to place us; the moment we move to get a fuller or a closer 
view, they vanish from our sight. This strangely elusive quality of 
Hawthorne’s characters is very notable, and still more the skill with 
| which he nevertheless manages, by the play of peculiar lights of fancy, 
to give relief and variety to his singularly airy abstractions.” 

Mr. Page’s analysis of Septimius, and of Pansie, that other 
curious fragment which shows how Hawthorne had dwelt upon 
and fed his imagination with the idea of deathlessness as an in- 
| herent possibility of humanity, is exceedingly able and interesting. 
It has reversed our first impression that the publication of these 
whimsical writings was to be regretted, by its dexterous elucida- 
| tion of their meaning, and their place in the crowd of problems 
which were perpetually haunting Hawthorne for solution. That 
| the American romance-writer will be better understood and more: 
justly appreciated by the aid of this analysis, we feel no doubt. 
He will live for a long time, as literary longevity is counted in 
this age, but his readers’ need of a handbook to him will grow. 
Here it is. 

The additions made by this volume to our knowledge of 
Hawthorne's writings are not very important, but it is pleasant to 
have them, and in two instances they are charming, if slight 
| acquisitions. ‘¢ The Notch of the White Mountains” is a delicious 


| 


| sketch of natural beauty, with the skilful touch of legend in 
bears to be | 
Hawthorne confessed that a | Collection ” 


| which Hawthorne surpassed all competitors. “A Virtuoso’s 
is a medley within a medley ; a whimsical, humorous, 


| poetical conceit, and an admirable lesson in historical reminiscences, 


| by the processes of suggestion and association. 








THE PRESS MILITANT.* 

'Tne hero of these autobiograbical memoirs, Monsieur Jean 
| Hippolyte Cartier Villemessant, has founded no less than seven- 
teen newspapers in thirty years, between 1840 and 1869. The 
most noted of these, the Figaro, involved its staff in at least @ 

| dozen duels, three of which fell to the share of the editor in person. 
| Lawsuits innumerable, and oft imprisonment, have fallen to his 
lot. A Legitimist before the Revolution of 1848, he co-operated 
in 1868 with Henri de Rochefort in the management of the 
notorious Lanterne. It was in L’Evenement, which he started 
in 1865, that he began to publish the memoirs before 
lus, and they made their first appearance as a volume 
|in 1867. The present edition of this amusing book is 
| ‘augmented by observations, anecdotes, episodes, &c., that 
| have recurred to the memory apris coup, and by things that 
| were prohibited in newspapers, but which are allowed in books.” 
|The worthy editor introduces himself to his readers with delicious 
frankness :—‘‘ I have kuown, I am sure, all the men of letters of 
my epoch, both small and great. I have seen, and not far off, 
many personages of importance. In 1848 I was concerned in 
many struggles and acquainted with many secrets. Age and 
experience have damaged my enthusiasms of former days. I am 
not one of those chauvins who are intoxicated with their opinions, 
as the Marseillais are with their saliva; I see things as a philoso- 
| pher, and am certain that I see right. If a pimple were to come 
| out on the nose of one of my tad I swear to you that I 
| would not take it for a beauty-spot. . . I feel therefore per- 





* Memoirs of Nathaniel Hawthorne, with Stories a Jirst —— in this Country. 
By H. A. Page. London: Henry S. King and C 
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fectly at my ease in telling the truth to everybody, to the con- 
querors a8 well as to the conquered; and that is what I will do, 
to the stupefaction, I fancy, of more than one reader that thinks 
mea slave to my cockade.” 

If an Englishman were to commence a book in this strain, 
he would probably be considered outrageously impudent ; but 
Frenchmen are chartered libertines in this respect, and write 
and talk of themselves and of their own admirable qualities 
as if it were the most becoming thing in the world. The 
wonderful Hippolyte, born at Rouen in 1812, passed the 
greatér part of his youth at Chambon, rear Blois, with his 
maternal grandmother, a picture of whom he draws with much 
skill and elaboration. His father’s name was Cartier, his mother’s 
Villemessant, and in 1863 he vindicated his right to bear his 
mother’s name in the cause célebre of the day. Asa boy he sur- 
passed all others, according to his own account, in climbing lofty 
trees after birds’-nests, in fishing, in netting and snaring hares, in 
gymnastic exercises generally, and in telling stories to the pea- 
His association with the worthy rustics gave him an early 


sants. 
and special interest in agricultural matters. ‘‘ Among them it 
was that I learnt to feel a passion for manure...... Cit as I 


am now, would any one believe that my heart beats when I come 
across 4 fine heap of savoury manure in my garden at Seine-Port? 


Happy the plant, say I to myself, that thou shalt render fruitful!” | 


Surely the French Cobbett is here. 

The extraordinary self-complacency of Frenchmen in general is 
illustrated not only by the writer of this book, but by the sketches 
he gives of friends and acquaintances. ‘‘ Maurice Beauvais, whose 
praises I chanted weekly in the Sylphide, said to me one day, 
‘You see, my dear Sir, [ hate exaggeration and hyperbole in 
public announcements. When you have to speak of me, just say 
simply, Maurice Beauvais, the king of fashion, and nothing more.’” 
In one of his numbers the journalist had styled Querlain ‘the 
demi-god of perfumes,” and went next day to renew a contract for 
advertisements with benignant confidence, relying on the effect of 
his article. ‘* Guerlain received me with an air of constraint, and 
in a tone of irony and wounded self-love, asked ‘ Who is the 
god of perfumes, then? Lubin, or Faguer-Laboulée?’” M. 
Villemessant’s frankness on the subject of puffing tradesmen 
in his journals with a view to his own interests gives one 
of many proofs that the difference between French and English 
journalism is wide. Other revelations connected with French 
newspapers are more agreeable. 

In his search for contributors to the M. 
Villemessant made the acquaintance of Madame de Saint-Mars, 
better known as La Comtesse Dash. Her pseudonym was adopted 
in the course of a visit to a Russian lady who kept a spaniel called 
‘* Dash.” 


Sylphide, 


viously taken place without any result, when the hostess exclaimed, | 


‘“* Let Dash be your godfather!” And the dog’s name was taken. 
An interesting but on the whole a melancholy story is told in the 
first volume, of Roger Beauvoir, one of the chroniclers of the 
Sylphide. Handsome, rich, and gay, he indulged every whim, | 
surrounded by troops of friends, till in an evil hour he married a | 


beautiful actress, and changed the current of his life, till it ended | 
in poverty and death for them both. The portrait of Lord 
Henry Seymour which M. Villemessant has drawn is surely 
made only for the /euilleton of a newspaper. We never had | 
the honour of that nobleman’s acquaintance, but the anec- 
dotes told of his boxing eccentricities are very old friends, 
and have been applied to some of the giants who ornamented the 
Court of Catherine the Great. We hope the stories of Lord 
Henry’s cold cruelty in practical jokes are not true, and we think 
M. Villemessant might have shown better taste than to cast 
reflections on the personal courage of a dead man. An elaborate 
sketch of this singular lord is closed by the following words, | 
reported to have been his last, and deemed by his biographer to be | 
a key to the enigma of his self-indulgent, yet not ungenerous life : 
—Ceux qui ne vivent que de moi créveront tous de faim.” To 
us there seems a strain of deep pity and wide compassion, mixed, 
perhaps, with a little cynicism, in the last thought that all those 
who had depended on him would, after his death, die of starvation. | 
The journalist's historical information is not very precise, for 
when he introduces into bis pages our old acquaintance Captain 
Gronow as the protégé of Mrs. Jordan, he informs his readers that 
the Duke of Clarence was the youngest of George III.’s five sons. 
He does not explain how this Duke came to the Throne before the 
Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, and Sussex ; nor does 
he seem to be aware that there was an elder son a Duke of York, 
Bishop of Osnaburgh, and afterwards Commander-in-Chief, who 


died before his brother the Duke of Clarence, to make up seven! 


Much conversation on the subject of a name had pre- | 


}sons of the old King. Gronow’s old story that Byron's friend 
Trelawney was the original of Lara makes a grand theme for our 
Jcuilletoniste, who spins it out for the information of France,—for, 
says M. Villemessant, with bis usual modesty, ‘‘ This story inter- 
, ested me formerly, and I have always imagined myself to be the 
personification of the public.” 
The second volume of these Memoirs is a more recent work than. 
the first, and is certainly not so lively. ‘The egoism of the writing 
_ may amuse some readers, if only by the unexpectedness of its appear- 
ance. For example, in an account of Auguste Villemot, an early 
contributor to the Sylphide, who was successful because he had 
accomplished ‘ the difficult feat of writing as he spoke,” mention 
is made of his dining out very frequently :—‘ 1 could never,” pro- 
ceeds M. Villemessant, “ understand his taste, for my part. 
| Nothing saddens me so much as the idea of dining in town. ‘The- 
time taken in dressing, and in endeavouring not to forget the hour 
| seems to me 80 foolishly wasted that I never can resolve on accept- 
| ing an invitation.” Is it not wonderful to see the writer's person. 
dragged suddenly before the reader in the middle of a plain 
‘narrative with which his own taste for dinners has nothing in the 
| world todo? It is another characteristic that recalls Cobbett, 
who used continually to plant himself and his orthodox beliefs in. 
front of his readers, regardless of the subject he was writing on. 
Villemot was secretary to the Theatre Porte Sainte Martin, 
| and could tell queer stories of actors and dramatic authors. One 
incident we magnanimously record, spite of the twinge with which 
it affects the editorial conscience. A young man called to ascer- 
tain the fate of his piece, which looked so formidable a roll of paper 
‘that the secretary had not had the courage to untie the tape that 
bound it. ‘ [t is not written ina style to suit our theatre,” was the 
answer ; ‘‘ it is not bad, but you must accustom yourself to write 
/as you speak.” ** But if you speak through the nose?” ‘This was. 
a reflection on Villemot’s intonation, which he resented by bluatly 
saying that the play was deficient in interest. ‘Fhe young man 
smiled, untied the roll, and coolly displayed some quires of blank 
paper. ‘The convicted secretary shook hands with the applicant, 
invited him to dinner, and helped him to a successful début at the 
Odéon. Felix Solar, Nestor Roqueplan, Alexandre Dumas, and. 
the Duc de Chambord, always plus Villemessant himself, occupy 
the rest of this volume, with various degrees of interest. We have 
' space for but one keen thrust. An after-dinner conversation turned 
"upon the existence of the Deity. A military man present won- 
| dered how people of our epoch could occupy themselves with such 
a question. ‘‘ As for me, I cannot picture to myself at all that 
| mysterious being called le bon Dieu.” General,” replied Alex- 
andre, ‘I have at home two dogs, two monkeys, and a parrot 
, who are exactly of the same opinion as you.” 


WILD WEATHER.* 
Lapy Woop is more happy in choosing titles for her stories than 
most of her contemporaries. Nothing could better epitomise her 


present one than the two words she has chosen. Wild weather, 
indeed! alike in the natural, social, and moral worlds. Storms 


| 


/and black frost and famine, class against class, suspicion and 


jealousy, and theft, pillage, arson and murder. And in the midst 
of all this—as in all times of natural or social chaos—flashes of 
grandeur and majesty and heroic deeds and infinite tenderness 
and devotion to the death. And Lady Wood has brushed it all in 
with a bold and dashing hand; effective and picturesque and 
startling, and, to use the mildest terms, not too anxious about 
probabilities or finish. ‘The book reminds us somewhat of a 
collection of wild animals and foreign plants; savage beauties 


‘and strange trees, which nature sets in different hemispheres 


and sunders by thousands of miles, brought arbitrarily together 
and arranged in picturesque, but altogether artificial confusion, For 
even a hundred years ago and on the Cornish coast it would scarcely 
happen to the same individual to be carried by his noble father, 
swimming through a raging winter's storm on Christmas morning 
to a rock-bound shore; to be safely landed; to stand in his little 
nightshirt and watch his father’s chests rifled and himself murdered 
and buried ; to be warmed to life in the bed of the murderer's wife 
—nestling to her and her babe, born within the hour ; to find, as a 
fisherman's apprentice, a playmate in a duke’s granddaughter, and 
to save her and another drowning girl by the strength of his 


| youthful stroke and at the risk of his life, incurred separately for 


each, and, in this same week, to be taken by the press-gang and 
adopted by a lord ; and finally, to secure his own coronet and noble 
inheritance and the hand of the duke’s granddaughter. Nor are the 
other events of the story much more probable,—that a mother and 





* Wild Weather. By Lady Wood. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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. . . . . WOR: «... 
brother should re-enact Rebekah and Jacob ; that a Christmas | unflattering honesty, is very graphic ; as is also the one in which 
morning should witness the greatest storm, the shipwreck of the cen- | they, in their turn, are the benefactors, and offer safe hiding and 
tury most fruitful of booty, the most notable incendiarism, a double hospitality to the unpopular and hated parvenu. 
plunder, a murder, the birth of the murderer's only child, and his, ‘The picture of the stalwart fisherman, his single-minded deyo. 
adoption of his victim’s infant son; that a generous and beloved, | tion to his young and spiritual wife, his agony for her, hig crime 
but bankrupt squire should, in the moment of his famished neigh- | committed for her sake, his remorse and silent brooding, broken 

ur’s greatest need, become the possessor of a coronet, a large | by fitful hope, is of the highest order, but not so perfect 

0 5 ’ oS ; 5S Pp as the 

sum in ready cash, and an unencumbered rent-roll of £14,000 a | less ambitious ones, because often spoiled, as we have hinted, by 

year; that a Duke's daughter and the wife of a millionaire melodrama; nevertheless, it contains many fine passages. Here ig 

should send away her infant daughter to a stranger five days’, the one in which the despair that has no comfort first reaches hig 
journey away, and leave her there for ever, never even paying for | heart :— 

her board. Nor are details less indifferent to probabilities. A “On Luke the conviction that his wife, so young compared to himself 

. . rae x} thy } ve » like tl hoe } 4 

‘+heap of seaweed ” is not often dashed in one’s face, even in the a med shortly to death came like the shock of an electric flash, 

. ‘ " ss » had raised himself on his elbow one morning, and stretching ont hj 

: village choirs ¢ sing 3 ¥ severe ; : it “Rca litr voning ont his 

most furious storm ; village choirs do not sing carols during BPPEES | on sernavel tho blue-striped curtain from the window, which in their 

famine; nor do housewives, who have sold everything to buy | poor room was within reach of the bed, to judge how near was the sun. 

bread and have knocked loudly at death’s door, produce, in better | rise. Up flashed the red ball from the horizon, darting its level beams 

times, the “real china tea service ” that they had on their mar- through the cottage casement. His first thought was a fear that he 

. Pi t of t lb 1 te had awakened his wife, and he turned anxiously to look at her. Then 

2 a 2 > Vv ‘ » + ° " . - . 

riage. ictures are not often restored by soap and water when @! oaino the conviction that he must lose her: no one could mistake the 

house has been surrendered to a mob and gutted by fire; nor can | meaning of those smothered inarticulate moans, the quick jerking of 

even the wealthy reap storehousesful of rich grain when the raing the breast, the livid tint of the skin, the contracted nostril, and the dry, 


: : half-opened mouth. Hope linge ret: it was some bac rey hs 
have rotted and mildewed all the crops of the neighbourhood. had psoas cyte ae 1: 4 ~ et: t; it was some bad dream that 
{ str » er rest, vas ¢ 1¢ 
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t 











e . as hadow from the curtain that made 
But we need not accumulate instances. We must admit that her look so ghastly. He dragged it aside, and the glaring light fell full 
vraisemblance is not Lady Wood’s forte, nor carefulness of either | on the sleeper’s face... ... ‘Oh, my wife! my wife!’ he cried, for. 
style or grammar; but we can forgive all this in consideration of ere = fae he we A oy scp Pant woul 2 oe cars. 
. . . —_* uke. my dear husband, murniure urity, 2aWakKINg WIth a start, 
the pictures of human passion and tenderness which she has drawn <watar!’ [fo placed some to her lips. She had always kept it for 
with so much power and pathos. The death-bed of Hepzibah | weeks past where she could reach it on awaking. ‘ What is it?’ sho 
(Hephzibah, it should be) —the Rebekah we have already alluded to asked with a flickering smile coming and fading from her hollow cheek, 
H . —_— is hing,’ ce answered in a constrained voice. *O hous 
—though too long for quotation, is amongst the finest; not because | 5 = erage tig Ser ye or i - io ak egos y di werae ought, 
rw . rs ear, the ee had a bad dream, thy slee as so disturbed.”...., 
it is the most striking, though painfully pathetic, but because of | «T am going out in the boat, my dear!’ he said, ‘ Tarn thy face from 
the minute fidelity of its sordid details, which reminds us of a Dutch | the light, and try to sleep again.’ Before he left the shore he came 


picture,—the mother and son and daughter-in-law alike striving back to the house, and listened at the bottom of the stairs, to hear if 
‘to make the best of both worlds.” | she was awake. But all was so still, that he believed that she slept. 
. Though he told himself she was quite well, and three steps would have 
Let us take next the admirably tender description of the generous, taken him to her bed’s-side, to be sure she was asleep, he would not 
poverty-stricken old squire, so gentle at heart, though rough in | trust himself again with the sight of that face when deprived by 
manners, ** whom it rather disturbed that there was no mention of slumber of ie mOvEERERS of life. —— ; 
hounds” in Virgil’s account of the Elysian fields—his ideal, other- As touching and less painful, because not self-inflicted by sin, are 
wise, of future reward—and who “had rather a contempt for a his lonely little daughter's trialk—one of her childish ones, when 
nation which did not consider dogs as worthy of beatitude.” We She has lost first her foster-brother and then her high-born play- 
wish we could quote the passage in which the disposal of his fellow, touches on one of the saddest experiences of life—the 


horses and hounds is discussed, but here, at least, is a touching little impossibility of reuniting, even in childhood, the thread which 
extract :— time and quite different interests have once severed :— 


"eee cary and te Giiak thet something must be done—that con- “When Midsummer came, she saw Gabrielle but once, when sho 
viction so painful to a sweet-tempered, undecided man. The dogs must piccerge tree Bg: ne have a talk with her old playfellow. — re 
be parted with. No one could tell what a wrench this resolution gave |S kindly meant, but it was a failure. The girls paige re each ot “ 
to the man who loved every individual animal in the pack, and had and then walked together on the beach to all their old 1aunts. i) 
bred them nearly everyone himself. Now they come. There was think I should ever have cared for these things !’ cried Gabrielle, toss- 
Comrade, dear old fellow, rather infirm, who always had a bit of animal | 8 ®W8Y Some specimens of 4 2 age l — bs reehee sag had 
food kept for him because he required to be better fed than the rest; adorned her cavern. *What ugly shells! What dried-up bits of sea- 
there was Wanton, such a beautiful sprightly bitch: there was Har- weed !’—Maiden did not like to hear their former amusement derided. 
mony, with such By nose for detecting . Sot iedk seed a pers es alas | They were old friends, still dear to her. ‘You have so many fine things,’ 
to record it. All had their merits in the eyes of their master, ‘They | 98¢ Said; *I don’t wonder you cease to care about these.’ They tried to 
would hang the old ones,‘ he said, with his voice breal cs into a sob: | tlk, but they had no subject incommon. Mergrete could not ask about 
“they had better be shot by Joe Mundie ’—that was the kennel-man | “© amusements of the great little ladies who were Gabrielle's associates, 
and groom. He came up now, touching his hat, and as Unele Tom because sho had no ideas wherewith to guide her questions. The small cob- 
q g > é 1OW, ching his at, ¢ as cle ol ‘ > ° ° 1 1+] : 
threw up the sash to speak to him, the dogs all crowded their cold web ties of daily intercourse had been swept away, and there was nothing 
noses against their master’s hand exnonting ths Bits of knead he | © bridge over the chasm. It was of small interest to Gabrielle that 
had been in the habit of giving them... ... ‘Yes, they will hayo | #iden had made two dozen shirts for an outfitter's shop at Bodmin, ‘all 
food to-morrow for a day or two; then by the time that is done, by herself, though _ looked wish yy and payee Se ae Molden's 
they will have a better master than I have beon.’ said Unclo | Pretty first finger covered with the pricks of the needle. When they 
Tom, sadly.—‘The Lord forbid!’ said Joe.—Mrs Carmichael . as | Parted, it was with a feeling of sadness on the part of Mergrete, and 
a godly woman and a little deaf; she offered Joe a slice of seed cake | WI one . relief on that - Gabriete. a ree on eo Gear child had 

ee ° A crrow *: ‘Y ‘ ercrete fa ths she iucht so. 
on hearing that holy name uttered in a tone of profuund earnestness, | S'°'" rather stupid, and Mergrete felt that she thought so. 
‘’Tis rather stale,” said the old lady apologetically; ‘somehow folks And here is one of many instances of Lady Wood's humorous 
don’t care to eat my cakes as they used,’ she said simply, forgetting that | satire, roused by a just scorn of all littleness and fed by a quick 
the chance-comers missed the glasses of sherry or of strong ale with Jiecrimination of motive: 
which the slices of cake had been usually accompanied. ... The old horse | eee _— ‘* iy one ,  % . 
should die this morning; no one else should ever mount him and over- |.” Lady Inez always pointedly addressed her father-in-law as Mister. 
weight his shaking fore legs, or pull his poor mouth about. He would | 52e¢ se med to walk over him with the unconscious magnificence with 
order him out into the strawyard and have him shot before his own which the peacock deliberately puts down his foot on the toiling ant, 
eyes. He had had but three feeds for some weeks, when he should who is bustling ulong to get to his nest and deposit his spoil ; when the 
have had four and beans, ‘’Twas the kindest thing that could happen | foot is lifted again, the insect pursues its way, rather disturbed and 
to him,’ said Uncle Tom; ‘and if any one would reload the horse-pistol rufiled by the contact, if not materially hurt. Mr. lregeilas, indeed, 
and put its muzzle here,’ he said to himself—placing his finger under had found that in transplanting that lovely rose into his family garden, 

i oe] J 1 . * . . . : 

his ear, and thus displacing his best wig, ‘’twould be the kindest thing | 2°, Was to pay the penalty of a few thorns in his fingers ; but, then, his 
to do for me.’ He put on his hat, and went to the stable when he had neighbours saw the glory of the flower, hut did not perceive the pain of 
loaded and primed his pistols. ‘The hounds will have a meal for a day 
or two on his carcase. Lead Saladin to the strawyard.’— You are not | We have very reluctantly left many favourite passages, marked 

i ave tl ss wed,’ sai he sti mie $¢ his time of . . . : 
mee — he wos at ta Te. peor ia ter hag ae ye for quotation, unnoticed, and many little touches of humour, like 

ay? y he’s pas at, surelic.—‘I’m going to shoot him,’ sak 7 " a be 
Uncle Tom in a hard voice, that he micht not let it break into a sob,” | the following; but we have more than filled our space, and must 
on ‘ : ; : 2 eaders 2 ntain-head :— 
There is no picture in the book at once so tender, so natural, and be content to send 2 readers a marge ‘ , 
“T regret to say th: ‘ity’s Bible hac en used as a ress for 
so humorous as the one of this cheery couple; the bullet-headed i regret to say that Parity cP cir Boagper ga? say 
: , ? | these crimson beauties of the sea; and Purity, when she read the holy 
apple-faced, red-cheeked, wizened little master of the hounds, and jyook every Sunday afternoon, had to place them all in Leviticus, which 
his childless old wife, faithful, simple, serious, country-bred, with | she seldom turned to, finding it dull.” 
her palsied hand and head, and her unsuspicious, kindly heart and 
gentle voice. Their misfortunes.are as comic as they are pathetic. A SCOTCH BROAD-CHURCH TEACHER.* 
The scene in which he makes up his mind to ask his ostentatious | Dr. W1iL~t1am PuLsrorp —not the author of a volume that has had 
neighbour for a loan, and considers the security he has to offer, in — cuca: cakes a Gees aaa, Give, | Se ees De, 
© aus ° os Sermon rr achen r . hurch, Glasgow, 5 L , L. 
his shy humility and ignorance of the world, but uncompromising, | Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1873. 
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a pretty wide circulation, called ‘‘ Quiet Hours ”—is a Congrega- 


tional minister in Glasgow, where he has laboured for many years, | 


as a teacher, who may be described as in the best sense belonging 
to the Broad Church. Before going to the 


capital of Scotland, he was for 
“pastor” of an Independent chapel in Edinburgh, the his- 


torical and literary capital, as its friends are fond of describing it. | 


During that time he gained a distinguished and unique position 
as a preacher, though, in the common acceptation of the term, 
he was never a popular preacher. His style was too quiet to 
take the ears of the lovers of merely rhetorical display. He 


spoke as one who had perfect faith in the message he had 


to deliver, and asked the aid of no meretricious devices 
to make it palatable or attractive. By degrees he came 
to exercise a large influence especially over the more thought- 
ful of the students in attendance at the University. Men of all 
churches and sects were drawn to listen to the Sunday evening 
discourses in Albany Street Chapel. Not often does a preacher 


exercise so great an influence as was here wielded through the force | 


of the thought alone to-which he gave utterance. For in truth, his 


preaching was simply a giving utterance to the thoughts by which | 


the preacher was possessed. He was full of his subject, and the 
ideas that grew out of and centred round that were arranged with 
natural directness and simplicity, so that they commended them- 
selves to the reason of those who listened. ‘There were no appeals 
to passion, no attempts to harrow the feelings or contribute to 


indulgence in the luxury of emotion, but with emphatic confidence | 


the preacher spoke out of the fullness of his own inner nature. 
Famous though Edinburgh had long been for its preachers, this 
was a style of pulpit oratory that was new to it. ‘The sermons 
preached from Albany Street pulpit added an element to the 
religious and intellectual life of the city. There was no prominent 
eeclesiasticism in the new teacher. 
leading principles of the Christian faith, and in delivering 


it he was lifted above ecclesiastical divisions and sectarian | 


boundary lines. He advertised himself as of no special theological 
school, but set himself to expound the underlying principles on 


commercial | 
about eight years the! 


His message dealt with the | 


| Nothing is given as at second-hand. ‘There is no filching from 
| other people's stores, or ploughing with other men’s heifers. The 
| preacher, we are made to feel, speaks to us out of the fullness of 
his own spiritual and intellectual life. He has been under no 
temptation to borrow, just because he had a message of his own 'to 
deliver. He has been true to himself, and he has not, therefore, 
been false to any man. 

Although in a collection of discourses connected together 
by no plan, and in which there is no attempt to preserve 
unity of subject or treatment, it is not usually easy to discern any 
predominant thought or line of reflection that may be described as 
characteristic of the whole, yet there is one thought in this volume 
which may be said to be central. Christ as a Person, as by His 
own eternal nature the Revealer, and as, therefore, the source of 
all manifestation of God the Father, is proclaimed the only 
explanation of the mysteries of existence. Whatever reveals the 
Father must be in affinity with Christ, and finite existence poiots 
back to Him as its root, as well as finds its completion in Him as 
its Crown. ‘The whole created universe is but an opened chapter 
of the native wealth of Christ, who is presupposed in creation, and 
in whom alone humanity finds the realisation of its ideal 
| possibilities, —without whom human life is a broken mirror, whose 
purpose and aim are frustrated. The first sermon in the volume 
is an eminently suggestive discourse on “* The Riches and Poverty 
of Christ,” from the text, ‘‘‘Though He was rich, yet for your 
sakes He became poor, that ye through His poverty might be 
rich.” Here we are asked to contemplate Christ's native riches, 
His assumed or chosen poverty, and the wealth of that poverty,— 
a poverty which makes others rich. Then the last sermon in the 
| book has as its subject, ‘The Ascension of Christ above all 
Heaveus, that He might fill all things.” Between these two we 
have a number of discourses dealing with man’s true relations to 
Him who has established a new kingdom in the world, a kingdom 
which will be completed in the perfected union ‘* between God 
and His mankind, Christ and His Body, the Bridegroom and His 
Bride,” and in order to complete which He is exalted to the throne 
of universal dominion. ‘This kingdom can only be realised through 


which all theological schools must rest so far as they are Christian. man’s co-operation. It is the characteristic as it is the distinctive 
Christianity was thus presented in new aspects to not a few. glory of man that he must choose and determine his own lot. 
Difficulties were frankly met, and incipient doubts fearlessly | God accomplishes His purposes through the ministry of human ser- 


grappled with and sought to be set at rest, by a full manifestation 
of the essential reasonableness of Christianity. The Christian system 
was represented as inclusive of all that was best in human nature, 
all that was of honourable and good report in human life and history. 
Its supernaturalism was shown to contain the only key whereby the 
mysteries of existence could be unlocked. The Person of Christ as the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily and the organ of the complete Reve- 
lation of the Divine was shown to perfect and explain all partial re- 
velations in nature and in the experience of man. Though promin- 
encewas not given to doctrinal statements of the Atonement, justifi- 


cation by faith, and such like, to which the Scotch mind has | 
always been prone, so far as these seemed to express actual | 


relations between the divine and human they were compre- 
hended in the teaching in question. It was by the exposi- 
tion of positive principles that expressed the relations of God to 
man that Dr. Pulsford sought to combat error. ‘Thus he was not 
often merely negative and combative. He believed that only the 
full exhibition of the truth could slay error. 
ment of what in Scotland was an altogether new mission, the 
occupant of Albany Street pulpit came more and more deeply to 


influence the thought-life of a generation of young men, many of | 


whom were themselves destined to become teachers of others. 

The sermons now published are a selection from those 
delivered during this period in Edinburgh. As printed, they are 
not quite the same as when delivered. It was not the habit of 
Dr. Pulsford to write his sermons fully out, but ouly to preach 
“from brief notes.” Accordingly, the printed sermons only 


Thereby, in fulfil- | 


vice. We cannot frustrate the divine purpose, but we must choose 
‘whether it shall be accomplished through our submission and 
co-operation, or by our hostility. Upon every man is thus laid 
the burden of his own destiny, and the sermons dealing with the 
education of the individual in true and wise relations with the 
divine are full of practical wisdom and suggestiveness. ‘The 
author of these sermons has evidently been schooled not only by 
the discipline of Christiau experience, but also through commerce 
| with the higher principles of philosophy. He isa preacher because 
| he has first been a thinker. He proclaims the truths of the 
Gospel of Christ because they illustrate and explain all other 
mysteries. Religion to him must be a life in thought, in intelli- 
/gence; faith is the flower and crown of a reasonable life; 
| all wisdom and all true thought are therefore in harmony 
| with the central principles on which the deepest life reste, 
and which have their home in Him who is the realisation of 
the highest and best human possibilities, because He has been one 
with man from the beginning. A preacher who proclaims such 
truths may well be described as of the Broad Church, and it is 
a hopeful symptom for Scottish theological and philosophical 
thought that there is such a preacher in one of the Scottish churches. 





AN IRISH POLITICAL NOVEL.* 
Tue political novel is not a sort of work that flourishes in every 
soil; perhaps it may be said that it has flourished nowhere so well 


}as in England. For here we ave the conditions necessary for the 


preserve the substance and general outline of the thoughts, and success of a political novel as we find them nowhere else. Of 
both as to expression and illustration differ largely from the | course we do not mean that in France, Italy, and Germany, for 
preached discourses. While in this way there is attained greater | example, great writers of fiction have not made political principles 
refinement and accuracy of expression, we miss the freshness and | powerful motive elements in their work, and few professed 
vigour that often characterised the spoken words. ‘The author | political writers have laboured more effectually to promote demo- 


has evidently bestowed no little care upon elaborating and per- 
fecting the form of his discourses, and while the result is a higher 
degree of literary elegance, we question if they have not in con- 
Sequence sometimes lost in power. Still the essence of Dr. 


cratic principles than Victor Hugo and George Sand, Guerrazzi 
and Spielhagen. But by the political novel we mean something 
| quite different from these democratic or patriotic plaidoyers. We 
| mean a class of fiction which uses as its material the present con- 





troversies and personal characteristics of the politics of the day. 
There are no more perfect examples of the class than Mr. Disraeli’s 
later fictions. Indeed, it would be easy to count on one’s fingers 


2 ’ . . . 

Palsford’s preaching lay in thought, not in form, and the record 

which this volume contains will be grateful to those who heard 

the sermons, while it presents to a wider circle samples of a 

style and mode of teachiug which it were greatl ired | , - 7 

wer ° g . i‘ _ @ eat y to be desired | * The Misalventures of Mr. Catlyne, @.C.: an 
€ more common in our pulpits than we fiud it at present. | Stradiiug. 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 187 


Autobiography. By Matthew 
3. 
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the endurable—not to say enduring—works of this order; and of | tion was a more serious matter, for how could he venture to break 








Lat 
these we do not know that Ireland has supplied any except—though | with either Agamemnon himself, the all-powerful dispenser of to al 
the exception is in itself a host—the admirable productions of | patronage, or with the Canon, omnipotent with constituents ? Duke 
‘Charles Lever’s ripest age. | Among the barristers returning with the hero from their toils in he fil 

It has been asserted, and with not a little show of truth, that | the House of Commons was Serjeant Smithereens, elated by the offen 
-as Ireland has slowly emerged out of the slough of misgovernment | tribute of respect he had extorted from Government, who had out 
and has asserted her political rights, the character of her people | entrusted him with the conduct of an important “‘ healing” measure, supp 

n has changed. The gaiety of Irish life is a thing of the past, it is | entitled, ‘‘ For the Better Suppression of Field Mice in Haggardg «Ho 
said, gone with the recklessness that bred it ; and indeed there are | and Barns (Ireland) Bill.” Smithereens, it will be perceived, had politi 
some signs of such a transformation in the current literature of | made his way, and was destined, indeed, to make his way further, atitue 
Ireland, which is, for the most part, as dull and decorous as if it | by what means Mr. Catlyne not very good-naturedly tells us:— who | 
were Dutch. There is abundance of material in Irish life for! “In conversation broad, sometimes brilliant, always assuming and But 
works of this kind, and plenty of scope for the play of wit and | monopolising, — .“ the — figure, and — of having appo 

. . mi * , g y g | that position invaded. 1e profession came painfully uppermost in s 

humour. The author of the Misadventures oe Mr. Catlyne has | him then; he changed at once into the bullying practitioner; and the ing f 
already won a reputation in Ireland by some political satires of an | jndiyvidual holding opposite views became at once the recalcitrant wit- whie 
ephemeral and not very pleasant kind, but this more sustained ness whom he was feed to browbeat. Reckless in language, he selected Chat 
effort, though it is nothing more than a vivisection, and we hope | ‘2°, Slip-shod style from choice, despised correctness of English, a dis 
é , wt q frolicked in indecencies of grammar, slobbered terminations, His, Sa 

and believe a gross caricature, of Irish political dishonesty, and oratorical flights were intorlarded with the slang of the bargee, delivered 
of the subservience of the Irish Bar to political influences, is | in a strong North-Country broguo, whick he flourished like a cudgel; bat 
in mere literary merit far above the level of a squib. It has it was his distinctive weapon. Tho figure of pag the voice of a ati 
. P sie . stentor, the face of a prize-fighter, the manners of a bagman; also the | 
humour, though of a much drier kind than the traditional Irish leader of his circuit, a fluent debater, and the only example of an Irish yer 
article ; it has wit, but the wit is vitriolic; indeed, the type is not | wit, humorist, and orator combined, which the House of Commons at mar’ 
one of a kind we like, and while we appreciate its cleverness we | that timo contained.” carr! 
thoroughly dislike its spirit. There is no tenderness in Mr.| Well qualified, we may observe, was the serjeant to admonish hard 
Matthew Stradling for the weaknesses he holds up to contempt, | his friend Dangle, unduly given to imitative England, and int 
and the play of satiric lightning is by no means harmless. All returning from his first session ‘‘ with the new glare of the House Susy 
the more, perhaps, politicians will enjoy the savage incisive | still strong in his eyes” :— act 
sketches, the bitter, unexpected hits of this book, and those who) = «+ You're a young man, Mr. Dangle, and inexperienced in these lau 
wish to understand what modern Irish middle-class society is, how | matters,’ he said ; «better depose your fine accent at Holyhead, till you res} 
nearly its narrownesses and vulgarities, its jealousies and its | ¥#¥t it again on your way back next session; that’s my advice. "Twill the 
folli ble th f English lif : h H be only in your way here in Dublin. I always deliver my English re! 
ollies, resemble those of English life at the same level, and yet | jccont in charge to the waither at Chester. He keops it aired till I es 
how wide is the difference between the two worlds, will learn more | want it going hack again, and it is very convenient,’ added the Serjeant, _ whi 
—‘keeps its polish up without any trouble.’” Irel 


from a few pages of Mr. Stradling’s sometimes coarse satire than 
from piles of polemical literature or the imaginative pictures of 
inexperienced writers. 

Many of the allusions in these strongly flavoured volumes are no 
doubt local, and the characters have a distinctly personal piquancy, 


Mr. Catlyne and his friends, members of the same circuit, were bet 

| bound for the important assize town of Sandyflat. ‘There is cer- an) 
tainly vraisemblance in the picture of this city, which Mr. Catlyne 

draws; and even casual visitors to Ireland will recognise the 




















#80 astutely blended with extraneous or indifferent traits that no | exactitude of the representation in respect of that curious competi- Wi 
Trish politician can well fit the cap on his own head. Mr. Catlyne tion in religious expenditure which isso characteristic of sectarian as | 
himself, the barrister of mediocre practice and moderate capacity, rivalries in Ireland. ‘The war of creeds was always going on,— to! 
who after the usual course of professional probation is taken up by | the sinews of it perpetually spin from the pockets of the luckless ofl 
the clergy and becomes a Parliamentary personage, is, and is in- | laity.” Subscription lists and pious zeal, however, did not us 
tended to be, the type of a class. Let us hear his own account:— | exhaust the energies of Sandyflat. Politics were not forgotten :— ren 
“T am an Irish barrister and a patriot; an indigenous patriot of the “There is more weather in Ireland than anywhere else, as somebody ant 
professional type, attached to the Roman Catholic faith alike from con- | has said. Another peculiarity of the country is perhaps the number of its 
viction and from interest, and to my country by motives which are nondescript public occupations which exist there for idle persons to an 
somewhat mixed. In early days, when everybody wore the O’Connell | choose from—clusters of trivial offices and puerile functions of a muni- 
button, I was a Repoaler, afterwards a ’Forty-cight man, and rose even | cipal complexion by which indolent men, without capacity or resources, ran 
to the distinction of being imprisoned by the State. It was the fashion | may help to dissipate the heaviness of time, fill up tho hollows of a we 
then to be imprisoned, The police of the period understood the business | vacuous existence, and enjoy the delights of a local reputation. There ani 
and executed it deferentially ; they approached under protest and with | are public boards, committees, directories, commissionerships, in endless b 
humility. The law grappled you in kid gloves as it wero, for conspiracy | varicty, and, in addition, the opportunities of notoriety which abounding ac 
was then a drawing-room affair, and not the rough and ready proceed- | polities develop. The country is rich in politics; they are the great see 
ing those clumsy Fenians have made it since. Besides, tobe a Repealer | feature of life there. It possesses even more politics than weather; an 
or ’Forty-eightor was the affectation most in vogue with the profession; they are the principal industrial resource in many districts.” ths 
it helped a lawyer not only into society, but into briefs, and moreover, was : : 
made him popular with constituencies.” But subscriptions, sectarianism, ~ sen ; “ alike sunk a Wil 
are no ae , : insigni at the time of Mr. Catlyne’s advent, compare ini 
His friendship with a powerful friend, Canon Ingomar, lifts Mr. yor wingers “4 in Seale Ce eh — eee age tales Sen pa 
i : with question o e hour, the great laws ) e 
Catlyne into the House of Commons, and the groove of promotion, jo k _ a a Fish C é is net Oa this mcmeniete the 
a , ‘ g Fisher ommiss , ‘ ( 
@ position which he appreciates thus :— a a eee . 
“Tt tg sai — affair society had split into factions :— De 
It is said to bo an advantageous position for an average Irish bar” . li 
rister with a mere professional income to be in Parliament. It remove® “The high sheriff himself was suspectod of secrot ducal leanings, - 
him at once from all chance of business, from every possibility of prac- | and the fallen prelate, the disestablised bishop, declared it was all the do 
tice, and thereby strikes at the root of his means of subsistence; as a | finger of Providence, and proceeded directly from tue Chureh Act and th 
set-off, however, it trebles his ordinary expenditure, affords him an | other disestablishing measures and diabolical man euavres of a demo- gcE 
opportunity of acquiring dangling habits, of making powerful speeches | cratic majority. To balance the bishop, however, the gen sral,a dovoted 
and parliamentary acquaintances, of making a fortune sometimes, and | salmon fishor, was on the commissionors’ side, as was also the resident of 
to a certainty of making himself fairly ridiculous.” baronet, who had properly taken umbrage at tho airs and aber To 
° ar . | importance of the Duke’s resident agent. Leading the respectable ow 
It must not be inferred that Mr. Catlyne 8 spiritual patron was either | is was tho big bacon factor, of course an uncompromising aristocrat. 
a modern Hildebrand or a skilful ecclesiastical diplomat. ‘+ He! But he was fortunately balanced on the other side by the great brewer, po 
did not,” says his protégé, ‘Sin the least approach to the type of who, having the public-houses in view, could not aff rd to bo anything Ni 
the ‘Jesuit of fiction or of Mr. Whalley. Even that zealous | °!s¢ than popular. sti 
Protestant bulwark could not have called him ‘‘a snake in| We cannot follow in detail the tale of Mr. Catlyne’s misadven- pe 
“the grass.’ Coarse and domineering as he is described, fond | tures, his highly-wrought hopes, his disappointment in the moment pa 
of his joke, of a good glass of wine, and a good dinner, Canon of fruition. A happy chance, a ‘ special” brief in the North, had pa 
Ingomar enjoyed more consideration in Ireland than any saint or carried Smithereens away from the Circuits; other leaders were pi 
philosopher could have aspired to. He pulled ‘the wires. | pre-engaged; an attorney of unimpeachable orthodoxy had, with fo 
Launched under these auspices on the troubled sea of politics, | "bated breath, offered Mr. Catlyne the leading brief for ‘‘ The 
Mr, Catlyne depicts himself sailing steadily towards the haven on Duke!” The imagination of an Irish lawyer could hardly soar Cc 
. . ° . . . s§ 
which the eyes and hopes of his fellow-voyagers were fixed. The higher, and the promised brief appears to beckon to ultimate te 
Bench was in sight, though yet far off; but in due course its and unlimited fame and fortune. But the frightful spectre of e1 
attainment seemed certain. The rocks ahead were two, ‘Home |“ Education” looms up between Catlyne and his ambition. A x 
Rule” and ‘ Education ;” but Mr. Catlyne concerned himself telegram from Canon Ingomar summons him to London to take : 
" t 


little about the former, which, as he returned joyous and relieved 


part in a deputation to the Minister. After a vain attempt to 


from his Parliamentary labours, appeared a chimerical peril. Educa- | escape the toils, and a fruitless appeal to the immaculate attorney 
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© sid him, Catlyne has to surrender his hopes of ‘The | 
Duke's” brief, and to take the mail train to town. Here | 
he finds himself driven into a position in which he must 
offend the Minister from whom he expects promotion, with- | 
gat doing anything to help the cause for which he is 
gapposed to plead. He hurries back to Ireland, to find that 
«Home Rule” has grown suddenly from a vague outline of a 
political dogma into a question alarmingly attractive to con- 
atituencies. He is denounced as a traitor by a dangling junior, 
qho rushes into popularity on the crest of the Home Rule wave. | 
But in his despair a way of escape is opened. Smithereens, 
appointed a law officer of the Crown, has been routed on appear- | 
ing for re-election by a Home Ruler. Catlyne offers him his seat, | 
which backed by the Canon’s influence is a safe one, accepts a 
Chairmanship, and resigns political ambitions forever. ‘‘ Certainly 
a discreditable descent,” said Canon Ingomar. 

Such is the outline of this slight plot, if plot it can be called ; 
put upon this slender framework are hung so many caustic obser- | 
gations, so many satiric portraits of men and manners, that the | 
reader who feels any interest in politics, and especially in the re- 
markable revolution that is taking place in Irish politics, will be 
carried along as if the story were really an exciting one. It need 
hardly be said that the writer is evidently disinclined to believe 
in the sincerity of England's desire to do justice to Ireland, a 
suspicious mood which we deplore, but which is certainly char- 
acteristic of a large class of Irishmen. Though there is no direct 
jaudation of the Nationalist party, they alone are spoken of with 
respect. The Whigs and ‘the Castle” are savagely treated ; 
the Conservatives are not mentioned at all; and the priests are 
pretty plainly told that their political influence is an anachronism 
which had better end soon. Are these the views of ‘‘ Young 

“Treland” ? Even if they be, the purposes of the party might 
better be served without quite so much of scandalous and, we trust, 
anjust imputation on the motives of their rivals and opponents. 


| 





RAMBLES.* 

We think we may venture to promise to this patrician pedestrian — 
as to his name, by the bye, we are more than sceptical, and inclined 
to remind Patricius of a less exalted member of the Walker family 
—sufficient appreciation of his Rambles to warrant him in giving 
us the second series he so modestly offers. The preface, which 
reads like an editor’s rather than an author's, deprecates all censure, 
and enounces the great fault of the book so straightforwardly in 
its epitome of its contents, that it leaves us little else to say. Un- 
doubtedly this fault is its immense discursiveness. The author | 
rambles not only on his legs, but in his thoughts, so that 
we can scarce keep pace with him in his flights of fancy 
and person. From Hampshire he flies to Donegal, thence | 
back to Devonshire, off again to Liverpool, which, he says, 
seems more Irish than Ireland; thence again to Dorset 
and Wilts, and away to London and Canterbury. We would 
that there were more method in his madness. It is the same | 
with the subjects of his writings. He will wander from the | 
iniquity of mushroom watering-places to the beauties of the | 
Devonshire coast, thence to Mr. Pengelly’s fossils, to Entozoa, to 
the irreconcilableness of the scientific and spiritual worlds, to 
Dartmoor scenery, old houses, and Robert Herrick, within the 
limits of a single chapter. It is worrying, just as you have lain 
down with the author under the shade of Castor Rock to watch | 
the course of the beautiful ‘l'eign and to gaze over the exquisite 
scene that, far below, stretches away from your cpuch on the edge 
of Dartmoor, to find yourself in a single page at the station at 
Totnes; or after throwing yourself at his own request on the 
sward under the Queen's Bower Oak in the New Forest, to be | 
politely requested, after six lines, to rise and seek other beauties. 
Nor do we appreciate the criticisms on some old cathedral,—the 
strictures—just enough doubtless—on the monotony of effect, the 
perpendicularity of style, the baldness of the nave, the petty | 
parochial look of the choir, the offensiveness of the tracery, the | 
patchwork of the glass—breaking in, as they do, upon the majestic 
picture, which only a few lines back has been called up perhaps as 
follows :— 

_“Full-clothed in freshest verdure tremble the lofty lindens of the 
Close; firm as a rock stands the grey fortress-like Cathedral, its oldest 
Stonework undecayed as though built yesterday. <A side wicket admits 
to the vast interior, with massy clustered piliars, and roof high- 
embowed over the coffins of old kings: solomn and monumental the 


Weighty transept arches and plain thick pillars of Norman work. 


Nob! * tor 


), are the clustered columns of the nave.” 


The appearance of the pages illustrates 


It is the same throughout. 





* Rambles, By Patricius Walker. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. } 


| much 


the constant variation of subject. They are broken up with 
capitals, inverted commas, parentheses. Explanatory derivations, 
dates, scieutific terms, or speculations and moralisings—often, 
however, quaint and original, and therefore less objectionable— 
break the current of thought to fretfulness; so that it isa rest and 
rare pleasure and relief, both to the eye and to the mind, to light 
on a page of pure and even letter-press from top to bottom. 
The following beautiful description of the oak, which is the 
subject of the vignette on the title-page, is as free from the inter- 
ruptions we complain of as any we can find; yet even here the 
author cannot resist inserting the learned names of the little 
insects he is watching :— 

“Tho handsomest oak in the New Forest, they say, is ono that I have 
not yet seen, near its western boundary, at Moyle’s Court. That which 
as yet holds first place in my regard stands in tho boautifal wood with 
a beautiful name—‘ Queen’s Bower ’—stretching downward one great 


| arm across the clear brook (a rare and precious thing in the Forest), 


that plays over gravel, and ‘winds about and in and out’ among alder 
and hazel. This oak, though not hollow, is evidently very aged. Its 
short bole, massive as the pillar of some rock temple, is tinted with 
delicate gray lichens and embroidered with cresping lines of ivy. 
Tufts of polypody flourish in the ample space whence the heavy 
branches diverge all at onco—an enviable reclining-place, but not so 
easy to mount to as you may think it. Profane not the lichen and 
ivie | bark by such an attempt, but lio down on the sward, under these 
wide-stretching twisted boughs, with the brook at your feet, and watch, 
if day and season will allow, the trembling sunlights and cool translucent 
shadows, the dancing parties of whirligig-beetles (Gyrinus natator), the 
troops of ‘water-measurers’ (/Zydrometra) jerking themselves on the 
glassy surface, the little fish coming and vanishing, the jewelly dragon- 
flies, some azure-bodied, some green, darting up and down the 


| streamlet’s course—veritable flying dragons to the insects which they 


seize and devour. It is ‘the Struggle for Life.’ Ono will sometimes 
even pounce on a passing butterfly, carry it to somo twig, tear off its 
wings, and gobble up its body in a minute. These fair ferocious 
creatures, blue or emerald, borne on wings of violet gauze or silver 
netted with black, the French (is it partly satiric or moral?) namo 
demoiselles ; and our own poets have sometimes called thom ‘ damsol 
flies.’” 


P. Walker, as he calls himself—by the way, this reminds us that, 


| if we have not mistaken him, he is an American, though we should 
| not have detected it either in the language or the thought—may 


reply that he tells us in the preface that he has written for every- 
body; scenery for one, salmon fishery for another, British Associa- 
tiou for a third, and so on. But we do not see how his saying ina 
preface that he is going to do so, exonerates an author for making 
a hotch-potch of his book. Here is an able, cultivated, thought- 
ful writer on many most interesting and important subjects, but 
do not let him address all classes of readers at once; rather let 
him follow the example of the British Association he twice carries 
us to, and divide his writings into sections A, B,and C. Mr. 
Walker indulges occasionally a quaintness of style which strikes 
us as a little affected, the more so as it crops up ovly here and 
there in a spasmodic way; thus he speaks of a ‘' semicirque 
of woods,” and invites us as follows:—‘‘ Let us now into 
the ‘Jolly Farmer.’” Occasionally, too, he is grandiose, 
as when he calls canals “liquid ways,” and railways ‘ roads 
of iron;” and oftener he is guide-booky, stopping as we 
fall gently down the Erne, for instance, to tell us that ‘* Upper 


| Lough Erne is some twelve miles long, and perhaps four wide at 


widest, measured into opposite bays.” 
Bat discursiveness and detail notwithstanding, we have very 
to thank Mr. Walker for. His appreciativeness of 
natural beauty is genuine, and his power of reflecting it 
into his reader’s minds very real and delightful; his love 
for it is deep and true, and his taste pure, and high, and 
simple, whether it be exercised about the works of nature or 
of man. His views are enlightened and moderate, and they are 
evidently his own, not adopted ; and he speaks out honestly and 
boldly,—that is, if a man can be said to do so who is sheltered by 
a nom de plume. What he says about fagging, about the use of 
some of the classical authors in schools, about sermons, about the 
injury done to religion by its ‘‘ defenders ”—in which he quotes 
and agrees with Sydney Smith—about ‘ restorations,” improve- 
ments,” and many other things, is full of wise thought and good 
taste, and a truly religious and poetic spirit. Mr. Walker, too, is 
evidently a man of wide reading and great cultivation ; he gives 
us—“ propos of the places he visits—most interesting though too 
detailed accounts of Cobbett, and Gilpin, and Herrick, and 
Herbert, and has some very pleasant passages about Chaucer, and 
Warton, and Keats, and others. Here are two little bits about 
Cobbett that are very characteristic and curious, and not, probably, 
generally remembered, and they relate to his first leaving home 
and to his return after many years :— 
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bed. Whenle vil 1 see 
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Kew, reading my little 
plicity of my manners 
own compassion besid 
remember, to give me vic " 4 
. ... “This bill was a famous object in the neig ceeecen ‘As 
high as Crooksbury Hill’ meant, with us, the utmost degree of height. 
Therefore the first object that my eyes sought was this hill. I could 
not believe my eyes. Literally speaking, I for a moment thought the 
famous hill removed, and a little heap put in its stead; for I had seen 
in New Brunswick a single rock, or hill of solid rock, ten times as big 
and four or five times as high! The post-boy, going down-hill, and not 
a bad road, whisked me in a few minutes to tho Bush Inn, from the 
garden of which I could see the prodigious sandhill where I had begun 
my gardening works. What a nothing! But now came rushing into 
my mind, all at once, my pretty little garden, my little blue smock- 
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of my hands, the last kind words and tears of my gentle and tender- 


hearted and affectionate mother! I hastened back into the room. If 
I had looked a moment longer, I should have dropped.” 
As an evidence of Mr. Walker’s versatile powers of observation 
and deseription, let us turn to the following passages, showing 
both delicate perception and appreciation of an Lrish characteristic 
—Irish proper—and vigorous descriptive power exercised in behalf 
of the Ulster farmer, more Scotch than Irish :— 
* This Irish readiness to ace nt a gift, is not mean or greedy, You, 
tered into friendly human intercourse, have 
evidently much m y than they; and it is but natural, and for 
the pleasure of both parties, that ri should be some overflow from 
the plenum to the vacuum. They accept it freely and avowedly as a 
gift, and with a fully-impl understanding that in the case of contact 
1 the Ives, they are in turn ready to play donor. 
And so they are. If you give nothing, no insult follows; at most, if 
expectation rose high, there may be some cunning little touch of satire. 
If they have done you some actual service, they are by no means 
anxious to be paid for it, in the hard shape of an equivalent. They 
wish the transaction to be gift for gift, and are usually quite willing 
that you should be the obliged party if you prefer it. — 
You find much the same kind of folk northwards all the way to 
Derry, but it isin the farmers of Fermanagh that you have their charac- 
eristics in the stroxgest development. It is worth while to see a gather- 
ing of them at a cattle-fair, or afterwards at the market inn, or railway- 
station, big, burly, surly. broad-shouldered, deep-voiced, large-handed 
men, who drink deep draughts, swear great oaths, and relish a strong- 
flavoured j lau ig hugely, and calling each other by th 
Christian names. Neither roses nor toads seem to drop from their lips, 
but loads of hay, fat oxen, and cart-wheels.” 
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But before his religion, and philosophy, his poetry, 
science, archeology, etymology, biography—about all which he 
has many curious, new, and original little bits to say—come his 
love for and descriptions of natural scenery; at least to us these 
are the charm of his book. His pictures of the New Forest and 
its glorious trees and sylvan shades ; of the Erne and its islands, 
and falls, and lakes, and salmon-leaps ; of the exquisite north 
coast of Devon and its quaint Clovelly ; of the grandeur of Dart- 
moor, with its wild and lonely Tors, and its rushing mountain 
streams ; and of what is almost a part of nature to an English- 
man’s loving thought, the reverend, solemn, grey cathedrals, their 
cool, mysterious gloom within, and secluded, quiet closes, shaded 
with ancient trees, without,—these pictures, brief and broken 
though they are, are charming, and we only wish they were the 
substance instead of the ornaments of the book. 
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ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
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are there exhibited in the most striking man 


ner. For very young children tye bath should be 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that each package 
bears our trade-mark. 
Sem: SEA SALT is superior to 
ny other preparation in the world, as by the 
process eu rye its manufacture all the m tinal 
and invigorating prope rties of sea water . eliminated 
in other cases by the ordinary operations of refining 
and purifying, are retained in full activity. 
rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 








night and morning with a soluton prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the sa! care nen’ ld 
water. Sold by chemists aa drugsi - Beware of 
imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21 Wils ym Street, 
Finsbury, London. E.C, 
T IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When 
purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bear 





our we ll known trade mark—a bag. on which are the 
words, * Tidman’s Sea Salt a and Son, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, Loudon, E.C. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
VORLDS 
PJAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
i will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty 


T will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
T will promote luxuriar . 
?ALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
TULN Hair thickene d 
BALDNESS px 
IT removes all unde iff. 
IT contains neither oi! nor dye 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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THE BEST ARTICLES 


WIT 
AT 
A.D. 17 
‘ED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE 


s61lto £6 


ght. 45st 


»£15 158; Bron 
lack, 


Register, Hot-air, &e. 


Fenpers—Bri 
Sroves—Brig 















BaTAS—Dome . Fixed, and Travelling 
BepstTK&ADs—Brass ae . with Be Ming 
Cornices—Cornice-po'es, Ends, Ban Is, & 
GASELIBRS—2 18 28; 4-do ‘3. 
Glass, Slight 558; 5-light, ce 
KitcHENRRs—London-mare, 4-feet £14 15s 
Cheap, 3 ft. G6 ia,, £3 178 and £6 15s. 


Kite aE N UTENSILS—Copper. Tin, antl Iron. 
TURNERY Goops, 7 RUSHES, MATS. 
Toors—Gentlemen’s Chests, Ho 
GARDEN TOOLS <7 iwuo-mower 






} sehold, Youth's, &e, 
, Rollers, Hurdles, &e. 


and upwards 


APE RY 


VW oop pacongneme. 


How ARD'S PATENT. 
a «l Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, being beautiful in effect and exceer d- 
igly durable. 
















HOWARD and SONS, 
PECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 
And Midland Buil ings, New Street, Birmingham. 
REAL TURTLE SOUP. 


\ cCALL’S WEST INDLA TURTLE. 
-Real Turtle Soup, in Quart, Pint, and Half-pint 

tins, re ady for immediate use. 

Callipash and Callipee in 2b. and 1-1b. tins. 

Green Fat in 4-]b. tins. 

Dried Turtle in bulk. 

To be had at all first-class Italian Warehouses, and 
wholesale of JOUN McCALL and CO., 137 Hounds- 
ditch, E.C. 


kK INAHAN 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole - 
some than the finest Cognac aa Note the red 
teal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchileld Street, Oxford 

Stree ot, W. 


N’S.LL. WHISKY. 





U NV tL. LE Pp ( '‘O., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

O!d Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exports ution. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
I EAUTIFUL and PEARL-LIKE 
‘ TEETH, Healthy Gams, and Fragrant Breath, 
can only be procured by the use of 


ROWLAND'S ODONTO, 


Which has been for the last seventy years highly 
prized by the thousands who have used it, and con- 
sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on. 


2s 9d per box, 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OTL 
Preserves, Stre and Beautities the Human 
Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 64 (family bottles, equal to four 

email), and 2ls per bottle. 
ROWLAND'’S KALYDOR 


Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion, and a 


ngthens, 


Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms, 43 6d 
and 5s 6d per Bottle 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for “ Rowland’s” Articles, 


\ OUT. and RITEUMATISM. —The 
excruciating pain of Gout gr Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLALR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or conflnement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 144 and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


] OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT & PILLS. 


—THk Most ErFecTUAL CURBS FOR GOUT AND 
KH EU MATISM.—A frequent cause of these complaints is 
the inflammatory state of the blood which usually attends 
bad digestion, produces lassitaude, with great debility, 
and indicates the want of a proper circulation of that 





fluid, which, with its impurity superinduced, greatly 
aggravates these disorders. Holloway’'s Pills are of so 
purifying a nature, that a few doses taken in time are 
an effectual preventive against gout and rheumatism; 
but whoever may have an attack of either should use 
Holloway's Ointment also, the searching properties of 
which, combined with the effects of the Pilla, ensure a 
certain cure. The Ointment should, at least twice a 
day, be thoroughly rubbed into the parts affected, after 
they have be eu sullicientiy fomented with warm water 
to open the pores, and thereby facilitate the introduc- 
tion of the Vintment to the glanda. 


JARR’S LIFE PILLS —Let any person 

take two or three of these PILLS occasionally 
nce remove all dangerous obstructions with 
or inconvenience, and produce the sate most 


*a sound Mind in a sound Body.” Sold 


They at 
out pain 
to be desired— 
by all Chemists. 
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THE BRIDGEFIELD AND VICTORIA SALT 
WORKS, LIMITED. 





Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867, by which the Liability of Shareholders is Limited to the Amount of their Shares, 





CAPITAL, £150,000, IN 7,500 SHARES OF £20 EACH, 


FIRST ISSUE, £90,000, IN 


4,500 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 


Dates of Payment :—£2 per Share payable on Sesttutiene £8 on Allotment ; £5 on 15th April, 1873; £5 on 15th May, 1873—£20, 
Subscribers will have the privilege of paying up their Shares in full on any day when an Instalment falls due. 





DIRECTORS. 


Major-General F, 0, SALUSBURY, C.B., London, Chairman, 
Wentworth Gore, Esq., London. 
Isaac Williain Home, Esq., London. 


SOLICITORS—Messrs Thomas and Hollams, Mincing lane, E.C., 
AUDITORS— Messrs Cooper Brothers and Co., . t George s.reet, Mansion House, 
BANKE 

‘onsolidated Bank, Limi ed, 52 td inex dle street, E.C., 


The ¢ 
Parr’s Banking Company, Limited, Northwich, Cheshire. 


Rob rt Morrison, Esq., Binfield, Ber’ s 

Octayius Ommaney, Es)., J.P., Director of the Crown Life 
Insurance Company, London, 

London, 








London, 





uondon. 


Messrs ody O.', Dryden, and Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


AGENT AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—Alexander Trotter, E q., Newcastle-on-Ty ne, 


MANAGER 
OFFICES 


—13 


George street, 


AND SECRETARY—James Bowden, Esq. 


London, E.C. 


Mansion House, 





——— 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of requiring the well-known Salt 
Works known as the Bridgefield Salt Works and the Victoria Sat Works, which 
adjoin each other, and «re situated at Wincham, near Nor. hwich, Cheshire. 

t is unnecessary to enlarge upon the necessi y of salt as an article of life, and its 
equal importance f.r curing purpo es, for which purpose it is exported in large 
quantities to America, the colonies, and to all parts of the world, and the recent exten- 
sive reduction of the duties on salt in America must have great infiuence on the future 


extension of the trace, 

Sa't is also an essential article for chemical monufactures, for which purpose it is 
most ¢xtensive y used, more especially at Newea he ne. 

It is seldom that an oj portuni'y presets it self for the acquirement of Salt Works 
by a Joint Stock Compeny—tie trade being almost wholly ii the hands of priva e 
proprietors (many of w hoin have amasse¢ large fo. tunes), and the salt district being, 
very limited in area, the manufacture of sa!t is practically almo-t a mou.opoly, being 
confined nea: ly in its entirety to the cou: ties of Chesh re and Worcestershire, 

The valuable works to be taken over by this Company have hitherto been carri:d on 
by a few private owners, incorporated as a limite? liability company ; but the growth 

the business has so greatly increased as to necessitate a larger basis of capital and 
management. 

The work: are situate in the heart of the famous Cheshire salt district, and are un- 
usually fas ourably j laced, having a frontag: and wharf to the canal connecting with 
the Rivers Weaver and Mersey, by which sa!t can be forwarded cheaply and reacily to 
Liverpool, the chief sh'pping port for this article. 

They are a'so in diect communication with the North Cheshire Railway, which 
traverses the cis'rict, giving access to Neweastle-on-Tyve, the coal cistrict of York- 
shire and Staffordshire, and generally throughout England. Railway sdings have 
recent y been Jaid down on the land attached to the pr: perty to connect the works 
therewith. Railway waggons can therefore be loaded with salt from any portion of 
the works, and coa)s can, in like manner, be delivered to any part required wi hout 
the necessity of carting or hand labour. A powerful weighbridge has also Leen 
erected ‘n connection with the railway sidings, 

The works, which are of a very complete character, are now in full operation, and 
comprise 26 salt p»ns, with all the necessary plant and fittings, and are now producing 
about 1,100 to 1,200 tons of salt , er week, or about 60,009 tons per annum. 

The property is held under two leases, which confer ex:remely v -luab‘e pr viledges. 

The Bridgwater Works, which comprise an area of about 3a 3r 25p, are held for an 
unexpired term of about 46 years, at a rental of £105 13s per annum. The lessor 
covenants to eup:.ly from his own brine shaft a suflicent quantity of brine for the 
works, receiving a royalty of only 6d per ton on the sa’t made the: efrom. 

The Victoria es ate (which adjourns the Bri‘!gewater Works), contains an area of 
about 10a 3r 10p, and is held for an une xpired term of about 45 years, at a rental of 
£271 per annuy. The lease also confers the impor ant tight of s nking «n indepen- 
dent brine shaft on the estate, in which case only the small royalty of 2}d pert non 
the first 20,000 t ns of salt made per annum from the brine raised therefrom, and of 
2d pcr ton on all further quantities, will be payable to the lessor 
This shaft will be ) roceed: d with immediately, and the important saving indicated 
above will consequently be « ffected to the benefit of this Compa sy. 

The Victoria lease also confers the right to raise and se'l “rock ” salt from both 
the estatcs at a ro, alty of 4jd per ton, and there is a considerable Cemand for rock 
salt in the distri t. 

The brine which is at present suppli d to the works is of a very high quality, flows 
direct from the brine shaft through a reservoir erected on the works, of suflicicut 
capacity t» keep the pans alreaiy erected fully supplied. 

y e plant rterds extensive store sheds, sulidly built—the largest capable of 
storing 5,500 t ns o! sslt—toge her with brickm: iking machiné s and sheds, carpenters’ 
and stniths’ shops, steam engines, stalling, and every appliance fr conducting the 
manufacture efficiently and e onomically, the principle of constructing and re, airing 
as far as possible, cn the promi es haying been adopted and , rovidcd for in laying 
out the works. 

T:e ro‘ling stock includes 125 salt waggons, mostly «f ten tons each, on the latest 
and most approved model and c!.aracter, the greater portion having «een constructed 
by the Birmingham Waggon Company (L imites); and there are also eight sa t boats, 
each cons‘ructed to carry about 25 tons, 

No expense has been spared in the erection of the works, which are of a very sub- 
stantial character. 

The connection attaching to these Salt Works 
of the first chemical manufac uring firms on the Tyne, and includes, 
the following well-known firms :—The Newcastle Chemical Company (Lita teJ), 
Messrs Charles Alihisen and Co., Messrs Robert Fraser and 8 ns, the Felling Coal, 
Iron, and Chemical Company (Limi ed), Messrs Thomas Bramwell and Co., ihe 
Washington Cheu.ical Company, the Walker Alkali Company, Mes-rs Robert Lincary 
and Co., the St Bede Chemical Company, and Me ssrs Sheldon, Nixon, and Co, 

Sale contracts to the extent of upwards of 25,000 tons of sa't, entered into by the 
v. ndors with many of the above firms, for delivery up to a period extending to 31st 
December, 1573, at remunerative rates, will be made ever to this Company. 

To comple’e the ether sale co tracts entered into by the vendors in 1572, of which 
upwards of 15,000 tons remain for delivery, the vendors have entered into a contrac: 
with this Company to ake from them the sait required to complete such contracts, 
paying for the same at the market rate now current, which will also yield an equally 
remunerative return to this C mpany, 

The vendors will also make over the valuable contracts entered into for the pur- 
chase of coal for the current year, which have been made at the aver’ge very low 
rate of about lls 6d per t:n, delivered at the works. The quantity of coal tnus 
secured amounts to nearly 18,000 tons, about sufficient for the requirements of the 
whole of the existing contracts. 

The price agreed to be paid for the whole undertaking—as a going concern, as and 
from 1st March, 1873, including lea-es, pli ant, rolling s‘ock, gvoiwill, &:.—is £62,000, 
:uch sum to include the valuab'e salt and coal contracts before re‘crred to. 

Arrangements have been made by which Mr James Bowden, who has for some time 
j ast conducted the affairs of the works, will retain the position of Manager and Secre- 
tory of the Company, 
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The eapital of the Company is £150,000, of which only £90,000 in 4,500 shares of 
£20 each, now for subsi r pti n, is at present required, and after paying the purchase 
money fo’ the undertaking an i further sdding to the rolling stock, constructing a new 
brine shaft, and effecting other improvem nts, there will remain a sum of about 
£15,000 for working capital, an amount ampiy sufficient for the purposes of the 
Company. 

Tue remaining capital of the Company will be issued from time to time as may 
be required jor th e further extension of the Com; any’s business and wor 

ihe works can readily be increased to 70 salt pans, yielding 160,000 tons of salt per 
annum, ond with the necessary ad: ition of the rel'ing sto k incidental thereto, an out- 
lay of £48,000, with £12,000 additional working capital, will be sufficient, and will be 
covered by the unissued capital. 

As tte works now stand, with a yield of 









. a! out 60,000 tons per annum, and the con 
tracts entercd into, a net profit of avout £16,000 per annum may be calculated upon 
for the first year’s working, wh.ch, after allowing for the London management and 
office expenses, directors’ remuneration, &c., will permit of a dividend of upwards of 15 
per cent. per avnum on the ca, ital of £90,000 now to be issued, 

O. the sane basis, in the event of the works being increased to 70 salt pans, yield- 
ing 160,000 tons, for which the capital of £150,000 will be sufficient, the profits would 
be increased tv from 20 to 25 per cont. per annum, 

The pr. sent rates for salt, although higher than in ordinary times, are, however, 
q -ile justified hy the high price of coal; but on the price of coal being reduced, and 
the rates of salt following in proportion, there can be no qu: stion that the scale of 
profits will still be most amply remunerative in all salt works efficiently and economi- 
cally managed. 

Some idea of the extent of the salt tra’e can be formed by the following statistics, 
which show indisput -b'y its greatly in reasing character. 

The following table, showing the quantity of salt exported from the Un‘ted King. 
dom, is extracted from the official Parliamentary Blu: Book, and shows the steady 
growti: of the salt trade :— 


Total salt ie onported daring five years—1542 to 1,608,308 tons, 


1846 .sccosersees 








1847 to 1861 2,195,605 — 
- 1852 to 1856 . 2,576,906 — 
_ 1857 to 1861 3,201,400 — 





_ 
- 1862 to 1866 * 3,075,810 — 
- 1867 to 1871 ......+0000+ 4,011,059 

whilst the home consumption is proportionately large, and it is estimated that the 

total qua. tity of salt sent fiom the Cheshire salt dis rict is now about 1,500,000 to s. 

The essentially bona fite and leg: imate character of the busines:, and the fact of 
the © mpany entering at once into worss in active operation, with the benefit cf a 
valuable connection, renders this, in the opinion of the Directors, a very favcurable 
opportunity to investors, 

Subacri ers wil have the privilege of paying up for their shares in full on any day 
when an instalment fal's due, thereby bec Oming entitled to interest at the rate of 6 per 
ent, per ani nm on the payments made in advance. 

In the event of no a'lorment being mae, the depvsit wiil be returned in full, forth- 
with, wi hout deduction. 

The original leases under which the property is held, together with the contract 
before roferred to, can be inspected at .he offices of the Solicitors to the Company. 

Applications, in the form «nelos-d in the prospectus, which must be accompanied 
with a deposit of £2 per share,can be sent to the Company’s London Bankers, the 
C msolidated Bank (Limited), 52 Threaineecdle street, London; to Parr’s Banking 
Comp ny (Limited), Northwich, C.eshive; or to Me-srs Woods, Ord, Dryden, and Co., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; or direct to the Manager and Secretary, Je ames Bowden, Esq, 
at the Olfices of the Co vpany, 13 George streer, Mansion House, E.C., London, where 
prospectuses and forms 01 apptication cau be obtained.—ly order "of the Board, 

FRED, SALUSUURY, Chairman. 
JAMES BOWDEN, Secrctary. 

13 George s‘reet, Man-ion Touse, E.C., London, March 3, 1873. 

The following contract bas heen entered into by the Company, viz:— 

A contract ~ ted 3rd March, 1873, between the Victoria Sait Com, any (Limi'‘ed) of 
the first part, the Directors of the said Company of the seeont part, and the Bridge- 
field and Victoria Salt Works (Limited) of the third part. 





























THE BRIDGEFIELD AND VICTORIA SALT WORKS (Limited). 
Capital, £150,000. First Issue, £90,000, in 4,500 shares of £20 each. 
Form OF APPLICATION, 

To the D‘rectors of the Bridzeficld and Victoria Salt Works (Limited). 
Having paid to your Bankers the deposit of £2 per share, I hereby re- 
quest that you will allot to me shares of £20 each in the Bridg field and 
Victoria Salt Works (Limited) ; and I hereby » toacce, t such shares, or any less 
number you may ailot me, andto pay the further ins‘alments mentioned in the p:os~ 
pectus d toi 3rd May, 1873 ; and I authorise you to insert my name in the reg ste: of 
shareholvers for such shares as mi ty be allotted (o me. 

VALOR. coves. 

Name in full ..... 

Residence ..... 

Occupatii n 

Signature. 

(Addition to be filled up if the applicant wishe ay Il.) 

I desire to pay up the balance payable in respect of my cubeetigtion in one pay- 

ment, 


Gentlemen, 


agre 


seeteeene 






ITETIrT ti tereee ee 


Signature .. 


THE BRIDGEFIELD AND ‘VICTORIA ‘SALT WORES, 
LIMITED. 
Notice is hereby given, that the SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for the above will be 


CLOSED on MONDAY NEXT, the 10th instant, for London, and TUESDAY, the 1th 
instant, for the Country.—By order, JAMES BOWDEN, Secretary. 





Oilices : 13 George street, Mansion House, London, E.C., 6th Ma ch, 1873. 
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INTEREST GUARANTEED by the GOVERNMENT of Urvuevay Sor Forty Years from the date of opening of each Section of the Railway, under 
. ty of the Law of the Chamber of Representatives and of the Senate, passed October, 1863, and in pursuance of decrees of the Government. 


authori 


BEING THE BALANCE OF THE 


Issue of 4,000 Seven per Cent. PERPETUAL FIRST MORTGAGE Debenture Bonds of £100 each, 


DEBENTURE 


CAPITAL OF THE 


NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY OF MONTEVIDEO COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


(F ROM SALTO 


TO 


SANTA ROSA). 


Length of Line 110 Miles. 


Each Bond will be certified by the Consul-General of the Uruguayan Government in London, and will be issued to Subscribers free of Stamp Duty. 


Price of Issue, £80 per £100 Bond, Yielding to the Investor £8 15s per Cent. per Annum. 


Directors tx Lonpon. : 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman of the Great Southern of Indian Railway, London, Chairman. 
ALBERT RICARDO, Esq., Deputy-Chairman of the Bedford and Northampton Railway, London. 
GEORGE SHEWARD, Es4q., Chairman of the Sambre and Meuse Rai!way, London. 
FRANCIS TOTHILL, Esq., Director of the Monmouthshire Railway, London. 
ALEXANDER K. MACKINNON, Esq., Ex-Director General of Public Works in Montevideo. London. 
Directors IN MONTEVIDEO. 
SENOR DON PEDRO SAENZ DE ZUMARAN, Merchant and Banker, Montevideo. Chairman. 
SENOR DON RICARDO WILLIAMS, Banker, Salto. 
SENOR DON JOSE M. GUERRA, Merchant, Salto and Montevideo. 
SENOR DON AURELIO BERRO, Merchant and Banker, Montevideo. 
Soticrtors.—CHARLES MORGAN, Esq., 15 Old Jewry Chambers, London, E.C.; Dr. JOSE PEDRO RAMIREZ, Montevideo. 
Brokers.— Messrs. HUGGINS and CO., 1 Threadneedle Street. E.C., London. 
BANKERS tn LONDON.—Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, and CO., 15 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
BANKERS IN MontevipEo.—The LONDON and RIVER PLATE BANK, Limited. 
Secretary.—J. B. DAVISON, Esq. 
Orrices.—113 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Directors of the NorTH-WesTern RAILWAY OF MONTEVIDEO COMPANY, | 


Limited, are prepared to receive applications for 4,006 Seven per Cent. Perpetual 
Debenture Bonds of £109 each, being the balance of 6,000 Bonds constituting the 
Debenture Capital of the Company. 
The price of issue is £80 per £100 Bond, payable as follows :— 
£10 per Bond on application. 
20 on allotment. 
on Ist May, 1873. 
on Ist July, 1873, 


’ 

25 ” 

25 om 
£80 

Interest at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum will accrue on each instalment 
from the date of payment thereof. 

Subscribers will be allowed the privilege of paying up the whole of the instal- 
ments on allotment, whereupon interest on the full £10) Bond will accrue from the 
date of such payment. 

Interest will be payable half-yearly, on the Ist January and Ist July in each 
year, at the Banking House of Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. The first payment will be made on Ist July, 1873. 

The return to the investor on the price of subscription will be £8 15s. per cent. 

The construction of the North-Western of Montevideo Railway has been under- 
taken by this Company under very favourable conditions, as will be gathered from 
the following extracts from the Concession :— 

Article 9.—Guarantecs Interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum net for 
this undertaking, upon the sum of £10,000 sterling per each English mile of 1760 
yards of Railway, which may be constructed according to the terms of the Con- 
cession, and which sum of £10,000 sterling per mile is declared to be its value for 
all purposes referring to the said guarantee. 

Article 12.—Provides that the guarantee of seven per cent. shall commence to 
take effect on the part of the nation in proportion as the various sections of the 
line are opened to traffic 

Article 14 —Authorises the Company to draw up and fix the rates of their tariff 


| 


By this concession the Government guarantees to the Company, for forty year 
from the date of opening of each section of the Line, a net revenue of 7 per cent. 
per annum in sterling on a sum of £10,000 per mile, which, on the 110 miles of 
Railway, amounts to £77,000 per annum, the Railway and all its appurtenances 
remaining the property of the Company in perpetuity. 

The Railway is to be free from all imposts and dues for the term of forty years. 

The Company has the power of fixing the Traffic Rates, but when the Railway 
shall have earned profits amounting to 16 per cent. per annum on the whole 
Capital of £1,100,000, the tariff may be revised by the Government, in accord with 


| the Company. 


A contract has been made with Messrs. Clark, Punchard, and Curry, who com- 
menced the wu rks in June, 1872. The first section of the Line is now almost com- 
pleted, and the Contractors have undertaken to construct the entire Railway, with 
Stations, Rolling Stock, Telegraph, &c., in accordance with the terms of the con- 
cession, on or before the 31st December, 1874. 

The contract provides that the interest payable on the Capital of the Company 


| shall be paid by the Contractors until and up to the opening of each respective 
section, at which time the Government Guarantee will come into force, so that 


Subscribers will enter into the punctual receipt of their interest half-yearly from 
the day of payment of their subscription. 

Tho Capital of the Company is £500,000 in Shares, and £600,000 in Debentare 
Bonds. 

Che Republic of Uruguay is increasing rapidly in wealth and population. 

The import and export trade, by the statement of the Government Commis- 


' sioner on the issue of the last Uruguay Loan, is shown to exceod £8,000,000 per 


until the net profits shall reach sixteen per cent. per annum on the entire Capital | 


of the Company. 

Article 24.—It being the duty of the authorities to protect, as much as it is in their 
power, all undertakings which tend to aggrandise and prosper the Republic, aud 
as the Upper Uruguay (Salto to Santa Rosa) Railway opeus important communica- 
tions between the margins of Uruguay, Paraguay, and the Brazils, along an exten- 
sive region, from the province of Matto-Grosso up to the province of Rio Grande, 
the Government, in the name of the Nation, subscribes for Two Thousand Shares 
of Two Hundred and Thirty-five Dollars (gold) —about £50 each—payable in monthly 
instalments of Nine Thousand Dollars each, to reckon from the time of the 
commencing of the works of the Liue in an earnest manner. 

Article 26.—The Company may issue Shares and Bonds to bearer bearing interest 
at the rate of Seven per cent. per annum, in conformity with the 9th and 10th 
clauses of the present decree (Concession). 

A contract has been entered into with Messrs, Clark, Punchard, and Curry, of 
Westminster, to construct the Railway, with Stations, Rolling Stock, and Telegraph, 
&c. The works were commenced in June, 1872, and are being pushed forward 
with considerable energy. The Railway will be opened in sections as constructed, 
the first section being now almost completed, and the Contractors have undertaken 
to finish and equip the entire Line by the 3lst December, 1874. 

Provisional Certificates will be issued, which, on due payment of all the instal- 
ments, will be exchanged for Debenture Bonds. Each Bond with be certified by the 
Consul-General of the Uruguayan Government in London, and will be issued to 
Subscribers free of all Stamp Duty. 

In the event of no allotment being made to any applicant, the deposit paid will 
be returned forthwith, without deductions; should a smaller amount be allotted 
than applied for, the balance paid on application will be applied towards payment 
of the amount payable on allotment. 

_ Failure to pay any instalment at the due date will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 

The original Concession, and certified English translation of the same, with the 
Articles of Association and Contract, can be seen at the offices of the Svlicitor to 
the Company in London, 15 Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the payment of £10 on each £100 
Debenture Bond applied for, must be made on the annexed Form, and can be for- 
warded either to the Bankers of the Company, Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock and Co., 
15 Lombard Street, E.C., London; or to the Secretary, at the Offices of the Com- 
pany, 113 Cannon Street, E.C., London. 

Prospectuses aud Forms of Application can be obtained of the Company's 

Brokers, Messrs. Huggins and Co., 1 Threadneedle Street, E.C., London, or of the 
Secretary, J. B. Davison, Esq., at the offices of the Company, 113 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 
THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY OF MONTEVIDEO COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Has been formed for the construction and working of the important line of Rail- 
way from the City and Port of Salto to the Port of Santa Rosa, on the frontier of 
Brazil, 110 miles in length. 

A concession in perpetuity from the Government of Uruguay has been granted 
under authority of the law passed by the Chamber of Kepresentatives, and the 
Senate, in October, 1868, aud in pursuance of the decree of the Government, dated 
12th December, 1870. . 


| for se i-going ships, is at Salto, the southern terminus of the Railway. 


annum, having doubled itself in ten years, and increasing at a faster rate than 
either that in Brazil or the Argentine Republic. A large European emigration 
has set steadily in, and the population is rapidly inoreasing, that of the Capital 
City of Montevideo being about 120,000. 

As regards traffic, this must undoubtedly be very large, as the Railway formsa 
main artery of communication with an Atlantic port, not only for the fertile de- 
partment of the Salto, which it traverses, but for other States and a large portion 
of Brazil. 

This area is watered by the River Uruguay and its tributaries, the port — —y- 

ere @ 
series of rapids commences, which makes all regular through transit between 


| Salto and Santa Rosa impossible, for a distance of upwards of 100 miles parallel to 





the Railway, but at i's northern terminus, Santa Rosa, an inland navigation com- 
mences, which extends far into the Empire of Brazil. The Railway thus affords 
the outlet to the Atlantic, for the produce of this vast and fertile territory. 

Considerable attention bas been attracted to the remarkable Traffic Retnrns of 
the Railways existing on the southern side of the River Plate, in the Argentine 
Confederation, and their continued increase promises to rank them amongst the 
most remunerative Railways known, 

The Northern Railway of Buenos Ayres earned during the year 1871 & gross 
revenue of about £74,811, equal to £76 per mile per week, and a net income of 
£42,215, equal to 13 per cent. on the total Capital of the Company. 

There can be little doubt that the traffic on the North-Western Railway of 
Montevideo, on the north side of the River Plate, will rapidly surpass the amount 
of 7 per cent. guaranteed by the Government, and pay much higher dividends. 

The amount of guarantee of the Montevidean Government is equal to £77,000 per 
annum, whilst to pay the Interest on the Company's Debenture Bonds, £42,000 per 
annum only is required, and irrespective of all gutrantee.a gross traffic of only 
about £15 per mile per week would be sufficient—allowing 50 per cent. for working 
expenses—to meet the Interest on the Bonds. 

It wil! be seen by the foregoing details that a basis of solidity and security exists 
for the Bonds now for Subscription, and at the same time yielding an unusually 
large return on the amount invested.—By order of the Board, 

113 Cannon Street, London, E.C., 7th March, 1873. J. B. DAVISON, Secretary. 





THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY OF MONTEVIDEO COMPANY, 
LIMITE 
Issue of 4,000 Seven per Cent. Perpetual First Mortgage Debenture Bonds of £100 
each, being the Balance of the Debenture Capital of the Company. 
Price of Issue, £30 per £100 Bond. 
ForM OF APPLICATION, 
(To the Directors of the North-Western Railway of Montevideo Comp uny, Limited.) 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers, Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co, 
15 Lombard Street, Loudon, E C., the sum of Pounds, being a deposit 
of £10 per Bond, on Perpetual First Mortgage Debenture Bonds of £100 
each of the North-Western Raiiway of Montevideo Company, Limited, issued at 
£30 per Bond, 1 request you will! allot to me that number, and I hereby agree to 
accept the same, or any smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the 
balance due thereon in terms of the Prospectus dated 7th March, 1873. 
Name (in full).....ccccceeeee 








Description 
DAO coscocses 
Signature....... eccvceeeececoscs 
(Addition to be signed by Subscribers who wish to pay in full.) 


»ytme ervereese Fern eeeeeeereeeeeeeeee 


I desire to pay up in full or 





iney ace eee a 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DE i ERS THROUGHOUT THE 
ORLD. 


USE ONLY THE 
ma) T os |? 1 
GLENFIELD 
als a fy 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
~ GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
ean mwa! Yo Y 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.”"—Civil Service 
Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“ We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’’—See Article in 
Cassell’s Household Guide, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


PI ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


a; AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


_— AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


|S ae YANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 


) . eeeel AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 


| eel AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT 


AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS. 


PRIZE MEDAL 1862. 
16 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
CAUTION. 
LKINGTON and 
find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
80 extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
*“ ELKINGTON'S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz.,— 
22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
45 MoorGATE Street, LONDON. 
25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
St. Ann's SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 


ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
) ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with 
Arms, Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesIGNeR, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 

42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
* TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pear!-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot. 








C O. 


( ee AL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, “£444,000. 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 


their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 


India, 


eucies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 


TNIVERSAL LIFE 


Established 1854. 

JOHN 
Economical Rates of 
Bonuses. 
Annual Divisions. 
duction on policies six years old :— 
Original Pre- 


Premium. Annual 


Sum assured| Reduced 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect | 


Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 


ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 King William Street, London, E.C. 


FARLEY LEITH, Esq., Q.C., M.P., Chairman. 
Cash 
Premium reduced 50 per cent. at last Nine 
The following are examples of re- 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 

a, | AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

4 MONTHLY RECORDof INVES TMENTs, 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Forei 
Stock “and Share and Money Markets, &c., with = 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 19 “ 
20 per cent. sf 

G, LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 447 
needle Street, London, E.C, wont 


| PT NVESTORS in 
‘mati = St Sam 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIE ™_, 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive, 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DE ALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London, 
Post free Threepeuce. 


Con. 





They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effeciing 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 


ENG LISH and 


Published Monthly. an 
. HARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
= now ready (12 pages), post free. 

DIV IDENDS 5and 10 to 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
CAPITALIS' TS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEEs, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 

It contains Safe Investmentsin English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 








Society's Indian Branches. 





Age. | Sum. Civil Lives. | Military Lives. 
20 £1,000 £29 O O £32 0 0 
30 1,000 35 0 «0 4100 
40 1,000 45 0 0 48 0 0 





FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 
" AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
4 


Established 1807. (For LIves ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums ...... +» £346,279 
» Interest. . i 49 
Accumulated Funds.. wee 3,199,699 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent. 
At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, 
the sum of £154,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- 
serve having been previously made to meet all future 
Claims and provide for Bonuses, Expenses, and other 
contingencies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
OSS OF LIF E OR LIM B, 
_4 with the congue LOSS of TIME and MON EY. 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HQENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London Established 












ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
| RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


j meee and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY 

35 & 836 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL 

CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMWOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rvoms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


ws TED, to PURCHASE, some | 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Persons having | 

the above to sell can forward them by post or other- 

wise, and their value will be sent per return, 


GLASS 





To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


Address, Mr. E 


BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth | 
Street, London, W. 


1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- | 





Age i : - ; eat ie Sunks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Americ: } 
Policy. eee seneally eo Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, soerscen ane Colonia 
ie ANON 2 oan Pm, atk Messrs. SHARP and OO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 3 Poultry, London, E.O. (Established 1852.) 
30 1.000 | 248 4 12242 Seahene: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.0, 
40 1.000 3110 0 151 0 = as 
Reduced Rates of Premium for Indian Policies on | le ZE NB Y and SON’S PICKL ES, 
the Non-Profit Seale, effected in London or with this Ase S. -"- CES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. L AZENBY 


and st JN, sole proprietors of the celebrate i Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and fav yurably distinguish od by their 
name, are compelled t» CAUTION the public against 
aay inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 

2 close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
io ad the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cuvendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, Lond yn, S.E. 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


[ EA “AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
4 (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavoar. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on al} 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 
OCOA FOR INVALIDS. 
/ SAVORY and MOORE'S DIGESTIVE CoOOoA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from In tigestion, 
| Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and ad upted for 
the most delicate stomach. Sold in tins from 1s 6d, by 
all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W 
I OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
dunce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1863, and 
| supplied to the poladige! Say hospitals of Paris since 1864. 


| BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
| 48 and 8s Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 





























BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE JLOZENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 
s008 travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMAN Nv7 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 
“RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
i rE MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most ‘effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, & 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
| 





and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 

worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 

} and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

| post, on the circumfereuce of the body two inches 
| below the hips being sent to the Maaufaciurer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
| free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-ottice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ue ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
| SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an — stook- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 168 each ; postage free 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 








COMFORT FOR 





SQUARE, LONDON. 


sou 


I N V A L I D S.—J. ALDERMAN, } PnosPRosvsns SENT ON APPLICATION 
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“COLONEL WALMSLEY’ S NOVELS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. Price 


2s. 


MADAME DE 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


SEVIGNE, her Correspondents and 
PULIGA, 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 
[New ready. 
all its bearings ; 


Contemporaries. By the Comtesse Dg 


“Madame de Puliga has a ligently studied her subject in 





WILD 5 SPOR’ rs and S > SAV. AG E LIFE i In ZULU- sho is thoroughly mbued t with the spirit of the period of which she treats; she is at 
Illustrated, price 3s 6d. h me with both corresp ude: its and conte mp yraries; she has made a judicious 

LAND. ! apesivetei : . P selection f1 from thee marr issing wu} mui ndanc © of materials acc cumulat ad to her hands; 
The CHASSEUR D’AFRIQUE. tert mance, | Sealing fraauoatly om gory, detent growed, sho t wover wanting im femiaiae 


BRANKSOME DENE. 





‘ovent Garden. 





Be ford Street, « 


OF LONDON. 


WARNE and CO., 
a 





“UNIVE RSITY 
















[70 follow. 


The LIFE and 


The LIFE 


' , 
TIMES of ALG 
Republican, 1622-1633. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Senior ( 
Her Majesty's Public Records, Author of “The Crowu and its Advisers, 
* Last Ceutary of Universal History," &c. 2 vols, 8vo. (This day. 


and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 


ERNON SYDNEY, 
Jlerk of 


OTICE is HE REBY G IV E N, that on WEDNESDAY, 50th DUMAS. By Percy Firzgeratp, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,” 
April next, the Senate will pri “l to elect Examiners in the following “The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. { Yow ready. 
Soeteents — “More amusing volames than these it would be difficult to flad."—Svan lard. 
Eraminershi ps. Salaries. Present Examiners, | * _ 
gars AND SCIENCE. (Bach) MUS1iCAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALP- 
Two in C1ASSICS seeseeeeereeeeeee coccceereee 200 jmev. o. Hi siden, M A. CENTURY. 2 vols. Svo. [Vow ready. 
a (a. : isq, M.A. “ And music shall untune the sky."—Darypen and HANDEL. 
Two in the English Langua ge,) 120 { I. a. ‘E ite h. Esq.. M.A. 
npn agua ananammeaggg , a ee |; VDNORTHODOX LONDON. 1 vol. Bv0. Cv rows. 
Two in the French Language ......... 100 Gustave ~ sagcleeveny Esq., B.A. -_ ‘ 
. a, (KR. Rost, Esq. Php. 
Teoin the German Language ..... 30 1 Ray School, Ph.D. | TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
ebrew Text of the * aaa ‘ 
Thu Testament, the Greek Text) wy arate weight. Raq. MA |LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Faninoy, Author of 
cone > . vy. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A. ste =p)” “1G ” ‘Re : , 
f e Ne 28 ad eo , “a ° * Joshu warvel, "7 ade OUrass, at cea an 1ees° f 
f the New Testament, the Evi of om I+ | Grif. J a M 1 Blad Gr and “I 1 1 Che and 
dences of the Christian Reli- Vacant. | Kisses.” In 3 vols. [Vor ready. 
and Scripture History...... | - ° 
qe'ta Logic and Moral Philo-) gp sRev. John Venn, MA. !ONLY a FACE, and other Stories. By Mrs. ALEX- 
BOphy «.+.++- soseeeceeeersereoesarcarenees ) (Vac +. | ANDER FRASER, Author of “ Not while she iives,” “ Faithless, or the Loves of 
Two in Political Economy.....+.....002 30 § mathe - E. Cliffe Le slie, LL.B. | the Period,” * Denisou's Wife,” &e. 1 vol. Vow ready, 
(Vacant oune , 2 
Bw in Mathematics and Natural) 299 {Prof H. J. 8. Smith, LL.D. F.RS |MY LITTLE GIRL. By the Authors of “ Ready- 
Philosophy... non _— Sylvester, LL.D., F ; s. Momer Mortiber.”” 8 vole ° (Just ready. 
>rof. W. G Adams, M.A, "RS. ; secure >t Pn 
Two in Experimental Philosophy ... 100 ‘Vac ds. , HOME. SWEET - 
‘ 
’ SWEET HOME! By Mrs. J. HW. Ripvetr 
. . , > * | a 4y © 4 4s vy. 8. 49 
Twoin Chemistry ........ Sreereterereeres 175 alegre a i ag gi Author of “ George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “City and Suburb,” &e. In 
Two inBotanyand Vegetable Phy-) -, | Vacant. ee 3 vols. (Just ready. 
oe. neeee aan eases 5 a a a F.RS. MURPHY’S MASTER, and other Stories. By Author 
Two in Geology end Palmontology.. 15 d prof, Morris, F.G.S. | of “Lost Sir Massingherd,” “ Found Dead,” “A Perfect Treasure,” &e, 2 vols, 
LAws. | » 
A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarruy, Author 


Two in Jurisprudence, Roman) 














a egislation,'- 190 { Prof. Bryce, D.C The We . Nate a ss Ve B . Ce ten " 
me oly A Jas — 190, | T. Erskino Meier Esq., B.C.L., MA. of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “ My Enemy's Daughter,” &c., .—— 
Two in Equity and Real sl Property «9 { Herbert H. Cozens-Hardy, Esq., LLB. ™ , + r 
nt. 5 wont 1 Vac te aie. | LADY MAY’S INTENTIONS. By Joun Pomeroy, 
‘wo in Ww) «. ( Farrer Herschell, Es or of * ouble Secret.” “ Bought wi Price,” &e. 
end Principles-of Evidence ...... 50 | Saeeceier Waainae i LL. 5. QC. MP. Author of “ A Double Secret,” “ Bought wi “os a Pri 
ee al History of | 9s eest. Sheldon Saw, M.A. The CRAVENS of CRAVENSCROFT. By Miss 
. pecenen soscoes sovscsscsonesece ) \ Prof. Courtney, M.A. Procorr. In 3 vols. 
EDICINE. . ile em } 
Two in Medicine ......sesrssenersernree 150 { 1; Syor Bristowe, Eoq., M.D. A FALSE HEART. By J. Evwarp Muppocx. In 
i . -. {John Birkett, Esq., F.R.C.S. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
I 1 Prof. John Marshall, F_B.S. bl — . | f 
oe 100 { Poot. G. Viner Ellis, F.R.C.S. NOT WITHOUT THORN S. By the Author o 
sina . 1 Vacant “She was Young and He was Old,” “ Lover and Husband,” &c. In 4 vols. 
Two in Physiology, Comparative L iso! Prof. Mich: xe] Foster, M.D., F.R.S [ Vow ready. 


Anatomy, and Zoology .....e0000 } | Vacant. 
, ; ne ( Robert Barnes, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine 754 Prof. Graily Hewitt. M.D. 
Two in Materia Medica and Phar- ar { T. R. Fraser, Esq., M.D. 
maceutical Chemistry.......c0<0+00 , = 5{ Vacant. 
in Fo t= Medict ( Arthur Gamgee, Esq., M.D., F.R.S 
Two in Forensic Medicine...........+++ | Prof. Henry Maudsley, M. D. 
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The Examiners above named are re- eligi’ e, and intend to offer themselves for 


te-election. 


“MASKS. By Manis. 2 vols. 


« Katharine 


c ready. 


DS of tle JACOBITE WARS: 


‘Isma O'Neal.” By THOMASINE MAUNSELL. In 3 vols 


LEGEN 


Fairfax,” 
[ Vow ready. 
'The MISADVENTURES of Mr. CATLYNE, QC.: 


an Autobiography. By Matuew Srrapiinc, Author of “The Irish Bar 
Sinister,” ‘Cheap Johu’s Auction,” &c. In 2 vols. (Vow ready. 


Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of | 
their qualifications they may think de-irable, on or before Tuesday, March 25th. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind be | 
made to its individual Members. 3y order of the Nenate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Gunns. 
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HAT AMI? A Popular [otroduction to Mental Philosophy 

and ey Vol. I. The Mechanism of Man. By Evwaxno W. Cox, 
Serjeant-at-Law. Price 5s 6d. 

London: 


Just st publishe: 1. 
Barlington Gardens, March 4th, 1873 
pers PARCEL POST. Uuder Authority from the | 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL of INDIA. | 
Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and 











LONGMAN and Co, 











XUM 


£2) in value, are conveyed by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY 
London to any Post Town in India, at a uniform charge of 1s 4d per Ib. 
particulars on application at 

122 LEADENH ALL STREET, BO. 


from 
Full | 





Just ready, square 1émo, price 5s. 


E LATIN YEAR.—A Collection of Hymns from Medizeval | 
7 Original Racca! 


and Modern Sources, selected and arranged for the C hureh Seasons. 
ty the Rey. W. J. Lorriz. Part I, Lent and Easter, with 7 
Robert Bateman. 


BASIL Moxtacu PICKERING, } 196 Piccadilly, w. 








ORE’S S GREA’ r PICTURE of «CHRIST LEAVING 
PRETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 


With other Pictures at the Doré 
Admission, 1s, 








GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. 





EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. 
CASES for BINDING, price 28 each. 
kseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 W ellington Street, t, Strand. 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





MESSRS. GABRI 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 
ONLY ADDRESSES, 


64 LUDGATE HILL 


AND 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


CIT 


56 HARLEY STREET, 


WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


G the | 


Edinburgh Revie x 
| 


Now ready, in 8vo, price ls, 
VISTRY andthe UPAS TREE. By Gerartp 
Firzainpon, Esq., Master iu Chancery, and Author of * [reland in L868,” of 
“The Land Difficulty,’ and of * Roman Catholic Priests and National Schools.’ 
London: LONGMA NB, GRBEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
JOHNSON’ Ss Dic TIONARY by Dr. RB. G. LATHAM, 
Complete iu Four Volumes, quarto, price £7, cloth. 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. 
@. LaTnHam, M.A. M.D. FBS. «& late Fellow of King’s College, Cam 
bridge; Author of “The English Lagoa.” &e. Founded on that of Dr. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, as edited by the Rev. J. w, M.A. With numerous Emendations 
and Additions. 
* The special excellence of the present over all previous editions will be found 
in the etymological department.’ —Jo/in a 
* Though nominally based on Johnson's Dictionary, so much of the original text 
is dise arded as imperfect ur erroneous, and the addiions in every department are 
so numerous and extensive, that it may be regarded virtually as a new book 
Dr. Lathaum’s Dictionary deserves to be studied by every one imterested in | 
language: as a book of reference it is admirably thted for general usefulness. 


BANDED MIN 





LONGMANS and Co,, and the other Pr¢ 


wndon: )PRIETORS 


_ AND EASTER. 
graphs made on the 


POR LENT 
Views, from Sketches and Phot« spot by 


With 100 Authentic 


Rev. S. ¢ Mal un, M.A., aud James Graham, Esy. 2 vols. crowm Svo, 21s. 
Bound with gilt edges. 
THHE NEW ‘TESTAMENT. Edited with a Plain Practical 
| Commentary, By Archdeacon CuukToN, MLA., and Arch 'eacon Basil 
| JONES, M.A 
‘We heartily commend this work. The illustrations consist cf view 4 
in the Holy Land, as they are at the present day. —Clerek Bald 
his beautiful book. 0 Ball 
“It wes a happy idea to Uhink « miliarising the reader witht sin the 
New Testament which must ever have @ } t erest t —- 
Gardener's Chroni 
“In this work, the results of modern travel, modern Ciscove 1 moderna 
criticism are brought t sud made avail —.Afhen 
rT JUIN MURUAY, A’bemarle Street. 
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Another World ; 


_— 





om the Star ¢ ERMES. 
— Syo, 12s. Sece This day 
“A very curious bool I Peden Lik 
to contain hi a subjects of 





terest to mank 
‘Hermes 5 
ruths that mu 





philosopher, and utters 
this si 


st be as usefal to tl iblur 





many t 
sphere as to those of anoth f.ceces Of his p 
of narrative and expression there can be no doubt."— 


Morning Post. 

“A romance of 
ever come under r han 
read or more diffi alt to eri tici ise.” 

“ We can recommend‘ Another Wo wid as de 
clever and original.”"—Liferary World. 

SAMUEL TINSLEY, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


Alden of Aldenholme. By George 


SMITH. 3 vols. 

“The idea of the book is well conceived, and the 

lesson it is intende d to teach eminently sound and 
whole some ec. 

“ A highly interesting and well-conceived story, and 
the plot is not only cleverly constructed, but it is al 
unfolded in a skilful and natural manner.”—Zcho. 

“Pure and graceful....../ Above the average.” 


Athenxum. 
Ravensiale, 3 vols. 31s 6d. 
merit to the writer of 


“No one can deny 
romance."—Saturday Review. 

“A well told, natural, and 
Standard. 

“ Interesting, and thoroughly wholesome in tone.”"— 
Atheneum. 

“This powerfully-written tale...... The interest of a 
well-maneged plot is sustained to the end."—JMorning 
Post. 


Notice.—A Desperate Character : 
a Tale of the Gold Fever. By W. THOMSON- 
GREGG. 3 vols, 31s 6 

The Daily News says :— “A Desperate Character’ is 


a novel which cannot fail to interest” 

Fair, but not Wise. By Mrs. . 
Forrest GRANT. 2 vols., 21s. 

Golden Memories. By Effie Leigh. 
2 vols., 21s, 

The Baronet’s Cross. By Mary 

Path through 


MEEKE, Author of “ Marion's 
Shadow and Sunshine.” 2yols,2ls. [This day. 
I'll take the showers as they fall, 
I will not vex my bosom: 
Enough, if at the end of all, 
A littie garden blossom. 


Wages: aStory. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
Love is enough : cherish life that abideth, 

aaa ye die ere ye know him, and curse and misname 

im; 

For who knows in what ruin of all hope he hideth, 

On what wings of the terror of darkness he rideth ? 
And what is the dream of man's life that ye blame him 
For his bliss grown a sword, his rest grown a fire? 


First and Last. By F. Vernon 


WHITE. 2 vyols., 21s. [Just ready. 


Weimar’s Trust. By Mrs. 


EDWARD CHRISTIAN. 3 vols.,31s 6d. [Just ready. 





rolumes that have 

re entertaining to 
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10 Southampton Street. 


."—Grap 











this 


story,”"— 


wholesome 





SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand 


HE CLERGY LIST for 1875. Now 

ready, price 10s. Containing the population of 

the several parishes according to the Census of 187], 
Corrected by Authority. 

HYMNOLOGIA CHRISTIANA LATINA; 
Psalms and Hymns by various Authors, from Luther to 
Keble, in Latin and English Verse. By the late Rev. 
RICHARD BINGHAM. 5s. 

The RELIGION of 
ROMAN. 8s. 

“ His facts challenge inquiry by all honest men.”"— 
Public Opinion. 

A PHYSICIAN'S SERMON to YOUNG MEN. 

8, 

“A deli 

religiously 


ROME. Described by a 


cate subject handled wisely, judiciously, and 
—Guardian, 






London: BAILLIERE, TINDALL, and COX, King 
William Street, Strand. 
Just ; ublished, price Is; by post, 1s 1d. 
: TNIVERSILY TESTS: a_ Short 
Account of the Contrivances by which the 
Acts of Parliament Abolishing Tests and Declarations 
have been evaded at Oxford. H. A. POTTINGER, M.A. 





W. Ringway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 5s, a Second Edition, with 
Appendix, of 
and IDEALITIES: Poems. 


[ | NSEEN 
By J. 8S. MAaccrom. 


London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 


hth Thouned, with 70 Plates, 4 Coloured, cloth, 21s. 


OW to WORK with the MICRO- 
SCOPE. By Dr. Lionet Beare, F.R.S. A 
Complete Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. 
Many New Procerses of Investigation, and Directions 
for Examining Objects under the highest powers. 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 


Eig 


i 
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HUM AN. 


TUE 
SO V ERY. 


By ALFRED B. RICHARDS, 
Author of * 


Cromwell: an Historical Drama.” 
Now ready at all Libraries. 
‘idents and anecdotes with which his 
the r we accompany him to 
» see low life in its tlercest 
“dl in ae Park to the Stingrays 
thought runs throughout his 
purpose sanctifles his irony 
; indi a nor do 
We can 
j ! 8 conte sining : a finished 
of wo *. and as embodying an excellent story. 









ams—one 
Ww ac one "philanthropi 











piece 
The characters are capital— Tops and the Downy 
forming the necessary comic foil to those more 
seriously concerned; whilst in Kitty Dareall we have 


a penitent whose humility exalts her into hervism.”— 
Atheneum, 

“In this singular novel, with great power and fee!l- 
ing he delineates a variety of the aspects of the time. 
All through the gallery is hung with a remarkable 
variety of portraits What a‘chiel’is this takin 
notes in Vanity Fair That the novel is the m¢ ot 
striking and characteristic that has appeared for many 
a day most of its readers will allow. In addition to 
this, its appeal to general sympathy is irresistible,”"— 
Standard. 

‘There can be no mistake about Mr. 
cleverness and earnestness...... many of Mr. Richards's 
sins deserve to be forgiven him for the sake of two 











such delightful and suggestive characters as Kitty | 
Dareall and Sir Harry Luckless."—Daily Telegraph. | 


“Considerable talent for portraiture, knowledge of 
society, and dramatic power, evidenced by graphic 
dii log rue,” ‘—Morning Post. 

“Its sincerity, if nothing else, will attract our atten- 
tion...... It abounds in incident, it displays a really un- 
usual amount of dramatic power, and it bubbles over 
with fun and humour.”’—Z.raminer. 

“Both in its matter and in its method, 
Human’ stands alone.,....[t is as long as 
Meister,’ and as excursive as * Vanity Fair.’ 
wish Mr. Richards were twice as tedious as he is, 


‘So Very 
* Wilhelm 
We could 
and 








could find it in his heart to bestow all his tediousness 


on us.” —Observer, 

* Wonderfully entertaining. 
Hugo, joined to the vivacity of a Dumas. His pictures 
of life have the fidelity oi photographs. <A tenderness 
and pathos which strike us as more characteristic of 
the author than his severe strictures upon society.’ 
The Graphic. 


The earnestness of a 


“The book is a wonder—powerfully original. The 
harming Kitty Dareall, whom we must all love, is un- 
doubt e dly from a living original.”"—/ua. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
i EAFNESS; its Various Causes, aid 
their successful removal by Electrolysis. With 
Introductory Remarks on the Ear, and a Report of 
Thirty Cases illustrating the Method of Treatment. 
By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, 
LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row; and 


all Booksellers 


Post free for 13 stamps. 

ry LECTRO-SURGERY, and its 

advantages over ordinary Surgical Operations 
in the removal of Cancers, Tumours, Hydroceles, and 
abuormal growths geuerally. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 

W. ALEXANDER, 24 Old Cavendish Street, W. 

LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
a Contribution to the 

Physiology of Life, and a New Introduction to 
Physiology aud Mediciue, 6s 6d. 

J. and A. CHURCHILL 


By Dr. LIONE L BEALE, F.RS. 
IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. With 6 Coloured Plates, illustrat- 
ing the Arrangement of Living Matter in the Tissues 
of Living Beings. 
J. and 
New Work by Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 

ie ASE-GERMS : and on the ‘Treat- 

ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 6d. 
‘. Supposed Nature. IL Real Nature. III. Destruction. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 


Text-Book by Dr. 
IOPLASM; 


5s 6d. 
A. CHURCHILL, 





‘Third “Edition, 25s, Numer rous ‘Illustrations. 


N KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY 

DEPOSITS, and CALCULOUS DISORDERS; 

including the Segnen, Diagnosis, and Treatment 
of Urinary Diseases. By Dr. LiON&L BEALE, F.R.S. 


J. and A, CHURCHILL. 
LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH, 1873. No. DOLXXXIX. 

Price 2s 6d, 

CONTENTS, 
Tue PARISIANS.—Book V.—Continued. 
EXPpLORATIONS.—Part II. 
A True Rerormer.—Part XII. 





GROUSE-DRIVING. 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SESSION. 
Loxrp LYTTON. 


W. Blackwood aud Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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[March 8, 1873, 
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1A EXAMINATION ae 
4 at-Law of he ¢ han Bar (an Honours Maz 
Oxfor My and an Exhibitioner, London,—both in 


PREPARES PUP ILS 5, at his Chambe rs in Line 






Inn, for all the Law Examinatior 
Guineas per Month One Hour D i 
per Month One Hour every a 








Address, “A.B.,"" care ‘of “Me -ssrs. STEVENS 
HAYNES, Law Publishers, 11 Bell Yard, Temple sal 
London, W.C. Bar, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
£40, Four £20. Election second Week 


O 
Two £50, Six 
in May, 


App!y to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham 
The PERKINS LIBRARY, e. 
reap ; Thee , 
\ ESSRS. GADSEN, ELLIS, and (9, 
y ' have received instruc th ms from the Executors 
of ALGERNON PERKINS, Esq., deceased, to SELL 
by AUCTION, DURING the ENSUING SE ASON, ip 
the Great Libr 7 y; at the Mansion, Hanworth Park 1 
miles from L on, the unrivalled COLLECTION of 
ILLUMINATED ML. ANU SCRIPTS and PRINTED 
BOOKS forn le ~ by the late HENRY PERKINS, Ex, 
at the beginning of the present century. Among the 
ary a Fine Art treasures comprised in this 
portant Collection may be mentioned th 
ble, printed on vellum (a m utchless copy ") 
—the same important book printed on pay er, in per- 
fect condition—the Latin Bible of 1462, printed oq 
vellum (from the La Vallitre L ibrary)—Ienson's Bib 
of 1476, printed on vellum, the frst printed Germ 
overdale’s Bible, 1535—the Mozarabie Miss 
aud Breviary, firs st editions—the Vallisumbrosa Missa), 
printed on vellumi—a splendid MS. of Lydgute’s Siege 
of Troy, the ider itical one which he presented to King 
Henry V.—Euvres diverses et le Roman de la Row 
de Jean de Meung, with 72 very fine miniy 
tures — Christine de Pisan, Histoires de Troy, 4 
most beautiful MS., with 115 large miniatures— 
Lectionarium, MS. of the Tenth Century, in the finest 
preservation, richly illuminated—La Sainte Bible, MS, 
of the Thirteenth Century, with 130 most choice minis 
tures of the Lighest class of French Art—Biblia Sacra 
Latina, Italian MS. of the Thirteenth Century, with 14 
beautiful miniatures—numerous very ric ‘hly illumi. 
nated Horw and Service Books, choice examples of the 
presses of Caxton, Wynken do Worde, Pyason, é— 
the most tportant County Histories, including 
Nichols’s L »stershire large paper—Dugdale's War- 
wickshire, by Thomas, large paper—Drake’s York, 
large paper—Horsley’s Britannia Romana, large paper 
—Gougu's Sepulchral Monuments, an uncut copy= 
Ashmole’s Berkshire, large paper—Aubrey's Surrey, 
large paper—Ormerod’s Cheshire, large  paper= 
Hutchin’s Dorset, large paper—Morgan’s Sphere of 
Gentry, large paper— Whitaker's Richmondshire, large 
paper—very tine copies of all the most valuable library 
books. It is impossible to convey in one annoanee- 
ment more thau a slight idea of the riches of this im 
portant Collection. A further list will be given ia 
future advertisements. In the meantime, every infor- 
mation may be obtained of Messrs. GADSDEN, EL, 
and Co., 18 Old Broad Street, City. 

































The PERKINS LIBRARY. 
yy ADDITION to the VALUABLE 

BOOKS ABOVE ANNOUNCED, may be farther 
mentioned, the First Four Folio Editions of Shake 
speare’s Works, all perfect, and in very tine conditia 
—the Bible of 1537 (quite perfect), being the Fim 
Edition of the Scriptures printed in England—Ora- 
mer’s Bible of 1540—the Salisbury Missal, 1527, printed 
Grandes Heures de Verard, 14% 


on vollum—Les 

printed on vellum, in old morocco binding—the Hoy 
Gospels, in Latin, a most valuable MS. of the Twelf 
Century—Hore B.V ad usum Ordinis Fratram 


Minorum, a very beautiful MS. of the Fifteenth Centay 


—Les Epitres et Evangiles, & l'usaige de Paris, a 
exquisite MS. of the Fourteenth Century, the Painting 
of the best period of French Art—Gratiani Decretas 





most important Italian MS., with Illuminations of tt 
highest class—Pontificale Romanum, a grand MS. 
the Fifteenth Century, executed for the Bisho yp af 
Tournay, formerly in the Townley Col lection — 


Romance of the Life of Christ, a most precious MS.ia 





| Latin Verse, but of English execution, with 150 Dat 
ings of the Thirteenth Century — Chronique 
la Boucachardine, a French MS. of the Fittest 


T° those who are seeking a SOUND. 


HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION for any YOUNG 
LADIES, and to Ladies desiring assistance to such for 
themselves, Mrs. STEWART begs to recommend the 
HOME and SCHOOL which she has successfully com- 
bined, and which she personally superintends at Red 
Hill. 

The system in reference to be th the household 
instruction is not that of the * Boarding School,’ 


and 
* but 


of a private family uuder superior Governesses and 
Masters. The situation of the premises is high and 


very healthy. 
Address, Mre. STEWART, Dunedin, Red Hill. 


' 


Century, richly illuminated—Le Pelerinage de la Vé 
Humaine, par Guillaume de Guileville, MS. of t 
Fifteenth Century, with 100 large Miniature Paintiogs 
—Le Doctrinal Morale, a MS. executed at Bruges 8 
1427, and containing 19 Miniatares of the great 
value and artistic merit—Vie de 8, Denis, from the 
Collection of Marie de Medici—a most exquisite MS 
by Nicolas Jarry, from the Le Tellier 
splendid Set of the Auctores Classici ad Bacon De Iphi nL 
in old red morocco, with arms on the sides (including 
the re re volumes) —Uowe r's Confessio Amantis, printed 
by Caxton—Higden’s Polychronicon, printed 
Caxton, quite perfect—Vitas Patrum, priuted 
Wynken de Worde, a magnificent copy—the Life 
King Arthur, printed by Copland, a very fine copy— 
The Ship of Fools, printed by R. Pynson, a very foe 
copy—a fine and perfect Copy of Purchas’s Pilgrim 
Froissart’s Chronicles, by Pynson and Mid diets, ¢ - 
beautiful copy—Hasted’s History of Kent, 4 ¥ 
Surtees'’s History of Durham, large paper—Asht mole 
Order of the Garter, large pape a Baronag®, 
large paper—Dugiale’s Monasticon, large paper—DE 
Dibdin's Works, o1 sine ge paper; besides a great varie 
of vther Books of equal and greater importance. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Hidden Perils. By Mary Cecil Hay. 





3 vols. 
Parted Lives. By Mrs. Spender, 
Author of > Own Fault,” &c. 3 vols. 
«A really adm od le book. Im power of des sriy ti n, 
analysis of ch = ag = petccces ee infer § ex 


pression, it is at 


Little Kate Kirby. By F. W. 


ROBINSON, Author of “Grandm« the r's Mone 
“This is the best of Mr. Robinson's novels. ii isa 


spirited story.” —Spectator. 
A Woman at the Wheel. By A. 


M. ToByN. 3 vols. 
“This novel is a@ very go 


Beautiful Edith. 


of “ Ursula’s Love Story,” &e. 


ood one.” 


By the Author 


3vols. [March 14, 


HURST and BLAC KETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 


Just published, price Is. 


, 


A TABULAR VIEW OF THE SUPREME | 


COURT OF JUDICATURE BILL. 





By FrepericK PoLock, M.A., 
Of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, | 





The compiler’s aim has been to show the substance 
of each section and rule as concisely as was prac- 
ticable, but more fully t han is — by the marginal 
Notes of the Bill. A few er references | 
explanatory words have been adde a. 


London: STEVENS and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane. 





Syo, cloth, price 3s. 
HE CENTRAL- 
from an EASTERN STANDPOINT. 
WILtiAMs and NorGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


8yo, price Is. 


UTHANASIA. By S. D. Wirtrams, 





ASIAN QUESTION | 


Esq. Reprinted from the Essays by Members of | 


the Birmingham Speculative Club. 
with Preface and Thesis by Rose MARY CRAWSHAY. 


Third Edition, | 


WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent | 





Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Just published, in 4to, on 1 fine | paper, pri ice 3s 3 6d, 
Part XI. of 
ELIQULE AQUITANIC.E, being 


Contributions to the Archeology and Paleon- 
tology of Périgord and the adjoining Provinces of 
Southern France. By Epovarp LAkTET and HENRY 
Curisty. Edited by T. Rurert Jones, F.R.S., F.G.S., 
&c., Professor of Geology, Royal Military and Staff 
Colleges, Sandhurst. (Six Plates.) To be completed 
in about 15 Parts. ss 

WILLIAMS and NorGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, and 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh ; J. B. BAILLI2RE and Fits, Rue Hautefeuille, 

8. 





Just published, price One Shilling. 


ONSIDERATIONS on the IRISH 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION BILL, with some 
Remarks upon the Nature and Functions of a Univer- 
sity. By TuHomMAs SINCLAIR, M.A. one of the | 
Honorary Secretaries of the National Education 
League for Ireland. 
Dublin: WILLIAM MCGEE, 18 Nassau Street; Belfast: 
C. AITCHISON, Castle Place; London: SIMPKIN, 


MARSHALL, and Co.; Edinburgh : MACLACHLAN and 
STEWART, 
CLIM ATE. 
R. DONN aE on CHANGE of AIR and | 
SCENE. A Physician's Hints, with Notes of | 


Excursions for He alth. 


By ALPHONSE DONNE, M.D. 
8v0, cloth, 9s, 


¢ 


| 
= 
| 


“ This book answers fully to the indication of the | 


Prefatory note,—* It may be read as 
cheerful travel-talk, or it may be taken as a practical 
index to the various mineral waters which exercise so 
powerful an influence in specific ailments.’ Taken in 
this latter sense, with its ample * Table of Contents,’ 
its ‘ Appendices,’ giving a ‘ List of Mineral Waters’ of 
thermal and maritime stations, with the chief physi- 
cians superintending them,’ and its general * Index.’ it 
forms a valuabl 

the Continental 
Quarterly Review. 


H. 8. King & Co., 65 Cornbill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 


tourist seeking 





MISS BR ADDON’ Ss NEW WORK. 
The New Work, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 yols., at all Libraries. 


Mix DARRELL. 


ciliata 
CIENTIFIC | PRESEN iTS— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell's Elements of 
logy,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
Saran Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 | 
nes also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
ossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers ; 
the recent publications, &c., of 
J. TENNANT, M g : jesty ‘ 
Strand, we » Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 | 
Private instruction is 
given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


a simple book of | 


and almost complete vade-mecum for | 
bealth.”"—London | 


HORSE, 
WHICH SISTE K ? 


IF 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS; 


A SECOND EDITION of 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S NEW WORKS. 





Next Week. 


DOG, GUN, and ROD. 


1 vol. Svo. 


By the OLp 


CALABAR. 


a Novel. 


Iu 2 vols. crown Sy. 


By Sypney Mostyn, 
Author of “ The Surgeon's Secret,” &. 


Now Ready. 


IELD-MARSHAL Sir JOTIN ona 


Comprising Extracts from hie 8 Journals during tt » Peninsular and 





Bart.; his Life and Correspondence. 

Crimean Wars; Letters of the Duke of Welling rton, Marquis of nge, Palmerston, 
and Herbert, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Raglan, Omar Pasha, ar ’ “l Men. Also the 
Private and Official Correspondence of Sir John Ba re during the Crimean Ww ar Elited by 





Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. GEORGE WROTTESLEY, Royal Engineers. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 


or, Anecdotes of the 


F.S.A., Author of “ Lives of Wits and 


LIFE 
4 fx 
4 4e 


Medical World and Curiosities of Medicine. By JOHN Triups, 


Humourists.” 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 


URNING - POINTS in 


FREDERICK ARNOLD. 2ia. 


By the Rev. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


A LADY of the LAST 


CENTURY: Mrs. ELIZABE TH Mi INTAGU,. Including Letters of Mrs. Montagu never before published. 
By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of “ The Queens of of the House of Hanover 1 vol. Svo, 14s, 
* The book has enough interest to lead the reader atever page he opens.”"—Suturday Review. 


sESSONS of the FRENCH REVOLUTION: 


17891872. By the Right Hon. Lord ORMATHWAITE. 1 vol. Svo, 103 6d. 
JANUARY number of ths TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE is ready this day. 





on at wh 


*,* The Third Edition of the 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





MESSRS. 


'APTAIN 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS beg to announce 
that they are about to RE-ISSUE the WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE SPEARE. 
Edited hy Howarv Sracytox, With copious Notes, —— Life, §e. In Six we 
Volumes, 540 pages, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s each. Vol. I, to appear on 15th March, 

1873. A specimen page and prospectus will he sent to any address. Subscribers’ names vesaioed 


by all Booksellers. 


MARRYAT.—* We are glad to weleome a New 
Edition of the late Captain Marryat’s charming Sea Novels, which are now being published by 
Messrs. Routh dge in a form which from its « ‘heapne ss will he accessible to all. The first of the 
series is THE K ING’S OWN, printed ¢ in a qood readable type on good paper, which advan- 
tages will, no doubt, tend to make this series as popular with the present generation as Captain 
Marryat’s Novels were at their first issue.”—Times, 5th March, 1873. 

London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





SMITH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Fourth Edition, with Maps and Plans, 3 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, 


From the Earliest Records to the Fall of the Western Empire, A.D. 455. 


One of the C¢ mntributors to the * 


By PHILIP SMITH, B.A., 
Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, and Geography,’ 
* The Student's Manuals of Old and New Testament History,” &c., &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 


By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practieal Directions for tie Guidance 


of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Luvestments. 
By BERNARD CRACROFT. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
a 
4 


ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Srreet, Oxrorp Streer, W., beg to call 
attention to their TRON FRAME COTTAGE PIANOS. celebrated for their Powsrand Beauty. 


These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 


Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce. 


The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, ani construct their 


Instruments accordingly. 


Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos 





FIELDS PATENT 


“OZOKERIT” CANDLES, 
COLOUR. IMPROVED IN BURNING. 

NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


IMPROVED IN 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


! 
} 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MARCH. 


Edited by JouN Morey. 
CONTENTS. 
ARE WE CHRISTIANS? By Leslie Stephen. 
SERVIA AND ITS New Prince. By Uumphry Sandwith. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF A LEGAL DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT. By James Bryce. 
Tue HisTORICAL ELEMENT IN SHAKESPEARE'S FALSTAFF. By J. Gairdner. 
THE CAUSES WHICH CREATE SCIEN }MeEN. By Francis Galton. 
Tre GAME LAWS AND THE COMMITTEE OF 1872. By A. H. Beesly. 
Rame“au's NEPHEW. A Translation. 
CRITICAL Notices: “ L’AGERE ET L'Iuposta.” By J. S. Mill. 
Some BoOKs OF THE MONTH. By Ex 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


Forster. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations. 
Vol. IL, price 14s. 


The LIFE of 


CARLYLE. Forming the New Volu 

















ith Simeox. 


By JOIN 


Vol. I, price 12s; 


SCHILLER. By Tuomas 


me of the People’s Edition of Mr. Carlyle’s 
Works. Crown 8vo, price 2s. [This day. | 
This final Edition contains a Supplement from the German, giving account of 
the Schiller family, as well as of much in the early life of Schiller himself which | 
has not hitherto been known to English readers. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. _ By| 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy Syo, with Maps, price 36s. 


(Second Edition this day. 
SILVERLAND. 


By the Author of “ Guy 
Livingstone.” Demy 8vo. ? 


(Just ready. 
The TRUE CROSS. A Legend of the Church. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 


JEST and EARNEST: a Collection of Essays | 


: ‘ r - ‘ . | 
and Reviews. By GzorGz WeBBe DASENT, D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. | 


OLD COURT LIFE of FRANCE. By Mrs. | 


Ex.morT, Author of “Ths Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &. 2 vols. demy | 
Svo, price 24s, | 


The ENGLISH FACTORY LEGISLATION. 


By Egnst VON PLENER. With an Introduction by ANTHONY JOHN MUNDELLA, 
Esq., M.P. Crown 8vo, price 3s. | 


The CAUSE, DATE, and DURATION of the | 


LAST GLACIAL EPOCH of GEOLOGY. With an Investigation of a New | 
Movement of the Earth. By Lieutenant-Colonel Drayson, BA., F.R.A.S. 
Demy 8vo, price 10s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of CANADA. By Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel MARTINDABE,C.B. With numerous Illustrations by Lieutenant 
Carlile, R.A. Price 21s. 


ROME. By Francts Wey. Withan Introduc- | 


tion by W. W. Story, Author of “Roba di Roma.” Containing 345 beautiful 
Illustrations. Forming a magnificent volume, in super-royal 4to, price £3. 


TO the CAPE for DIAMONDS. By Freperick 


Borne. Crown 8vo, with Map, price 14s. 


PARABLES and TALES. By Tuomas Gorpoy | 


HAKe, M.D. Crown 8vo, with Llustrations by Arthur Hughes, price 5s. | 


GERMAN NATIONAL COOKERY for| 


ENGLISH KITCHENS. With Practical Descriptions of the Art of Cookery as 
Performed in Germany. Crown Svo, 7s. 





NEW NOVELS. 











NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 
By Ovrpa. 3 vols. 


PASCAREL. 
WILD WEATHER. By Lady Woop. 

TEN YEARS. By Gerrrupr Youne. 
SO VERY HUMAN. 


3 vols. 


BRIGHT MORNING. 


3 vols. 


The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


TROLLOPE. 3 vol 


(Next week. | 
2 vols. 


2 vols. 


By Colonel Ricnarps. 
} 


By Marta M. Grant. 
By ANTHONY | 


JAMES SV’ Part of an Auto- 


TRATHGELD, 
biography. 2 vols. 
CAPTAIN O'SHAUGHNESSY’S SPORTING 


CAREER, An Ar 


biography. 2 vols 


| 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. | 


} in education that the ‘Clergy List’ gives for the Church. 


————___ 


THE THACHERS LIST FOR 1873 


Containing a Calendar of all Executive and Examining Bodies, Universiti 

General and Special Colleges; Public, Proprietary, and Middle-Clasg Schools: 

Denominational Colleges and Schools; the Principal Private Schools: Edneatiog 

of Women, Training Colleges, &c.; together with a complete Alphabetion 

Directory of Qualitied and Certificated Teachers, and a List of School Boards, vn 
the Names of the Officers. 


Edited by PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.R.G.S., F.G.S 


And Dedicated, by permission, to Sir Francis R. Sandford, C.B., LL.D., Secretary 


to the Committee of Council on Education. 

*,* This work has undergone a most careful revision, and more than one 

hundred pages of entirely new matter have been incorporated. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE 1872 EDITION. 

“ The ‘ Teachers’ List’ is intended to supply the information for those interested 
, ; . _A test examination 
enables us to speak with confidence of its accuracy in all that it professes, Which ig 
much.”—T7he Guardian, 

* We commend the scope and Plan of the ‘Teachers’ List.’ With care in futurs 
editions, and with the co-operation of those to whom it relates, it may become ag 
important a standard work of refereuce as the ‘Clergy List’ or ‘Crockfora’s 
Clerical Directory.’ "—School Board Chronicle. 

* We thankfully welcome such a contribution towards the registration of qualified 
teachers as the admirable * Teachers’ . i 


[ st,’ the publication of which will mark ap 
epoch in the history of English Education.” —The Schoolmaster. 
“The plan on which the work has been drawn up is excellent. It is evident that 
considerable care has been taken in the compilation."—ducational Times. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 








The Central Asian Question. 


Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 22; price, in Sheet, 23 6d; or 
mounted, to fold in Case, 5s. 


MAP OF CENTRAL AND WESTERN ASIA, 


Coloured to show distinctly the Boundary of Brit'sh India; the portions of 
Turkestan in Russian Occupation, and the Russian Settlements on the Persian 
Shores of the Caspian Sea; the limits of the Chinese Empire and the Dominions 
of the Atalik Ghazee; the present extent of Afghanistan and Persia, with the 
disputed Province of Seistan, the extent of Country under the sway of the Khan 
of Kelat; and the New Boundary between Beloochistan and Persia, as settled by 
Sir F. Goldsmid. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 
Nearly ready, royal 8vo, in stiff paper cover, 4s; in cloth boards, 5s. 


DIGEST OF THE ENGLISH CENSUS OF 1871. 


COMPILED FROM THE OFFICIAL RETURNS, 
And Edited by JAMES LEWIS, of the I trar-General’s Department, 
Somerset House. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the President. Vice-President, and Council of the 
Statistical Society of London. 
London: EDWAKD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 













On Tuesday, the 11th inst., post Svo, 7s. 
KATHERINE’S TRIALS, 
A NEw NOVEL. 

By HOLME LEE, 

Author of “ The Beautiful Miss Barrington,” “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” &. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CU, 15 Waterloo Place. 


KENSINGTON 


O LD 
By MISS THACKERAY. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Immediately, with 15 Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. 





Crown 8vo, 9s. 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA: 
AN ESSAY TOWARDS A BETTER APPREHENSION OF THE BIBLE. 

By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

*.* A small portion of this work has appeared in the Cornhill Magatine. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Post 8vo, price 7s. 
CAROLIN E: 
WITH PENDANTS. 
By ROBERT BLACK. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


LADY 





Post 8vo, 7s. 


GRACE TOLM 
A NOVEI 


By JOHN DANGERFIELD. 


A R: 


“¢Grace Tolmar’ is by no means an ordinary novel...... It has been both boldly 
conceived and sharply executed.”—Saturday Review, 
“A clever story...... Mr. Dangerfield draws his portraits well—of the outward 


features with special skill, and of the character with no little subtlety and preci 
sion." —Spectator. . 

“The story has a profound and painful interest......Every page bears evidence of 
thoughtfulness aud skill."—Sco/sman. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ro ’ ry I > 
AMADEUS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALFRED WYATT-EDGELL. 
SMITH, ELDER, aud CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
PIECE of PICCADILLY, with LLLUSTRATIONS.—See 
the BUILDER of This Week, 4d, or by post 43d. Also for View and a 
of Savernake Cottage Hospital—The Real and © ynventional in Art—S00ne 
Academy—Marienburg Castle—Wild Estimating, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., anda 
Newsmen, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LARS: a Pastoral of Norway. By Bayarp Taytor. 


Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SOME TALK ABOUT ANIMALS and THEIR 


MASTERS. By the Author of “Friends in Council.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

«A humorous and delicate plea for the due protection of animal rights. By far 
the best way to ma ke their rights felt is to bring the imagination, the fancy, and the 
motions of men to play around the actual lives of those creatures with which we 
tare most intercourse, after the pleasant and humorous fashion of these earnest 
and lively conversations. The book is humorous, wise, and good: and unlike the 
Frenchman on the jumping horse, ‘it will remain.’"—<Spectator. “Sir Arthur 
Helps has bere found a great subject, and he has written one of the most masterly 
essays we have ever read, illumined, as all his writing is, with flashes of insight, 
humour, and satire of the very finest kind.” —Nonconrormist. An 
Masters’ isin every way @ book of desultory comment anda inultifarious knowledge, 
acceptably and easily concentrated into a manageable space,—a charming com- 
anion for a spare half-hour. It isat once sportive and serious, playfaland earnest ; 
rich in hints of practical value, and in badinage keen, genial, and observant." — 
Standard. 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By Svwsawn and Joanna 
Hornerk. With Illustrations, 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 

“Whoever has thoroughly mastered the contents of these volumes will be entitled 
to say that, though never within a hundred miles of Florence, he knows it very 
much better than nine tenths of the visitors to whom the birthplace of Galileo and 
Dante is the conventional thing to do."—Conserratire. “The Misses Horner have 
brought Florence near to us both in its present and its past. Its wonderful associ- 


ations, its rare treasures of art, its architectural beauties, the odd manners of its } 


ople,—all these things they have long and lovingly noted, and set before us in the 
most simple and effective order. They have diffused a pleasant though subdued 
aroma of poetry through their whole work: 80 that we glide along, without jar, or 
sense of the largeness of the area over which we have been conducted by them. 
The book will hereafter be a sine gud non for English and American visitors to 
Florence, whose numbers, we are fain to think, it will also tend very considerably 
to increase."—Nonconformist. “These books will live. We do not doubt thit they 
will be regarded as indispensable to all thoughtful tourists who visit the beautiful 
city; while to those who are unable to go, but who wish to hecome acquainted with 
the old capital of Tuscany, we say, ‘ Get them.’ "— Watchman. 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS. Characters of Some of 


our Public Men. (Reprinted from the Daily News.) 
Additional Sketches. Crown S8vo, 6s. 
“ An excellent series of sketches......Shows a vast deal of shrewdness, and the 
whole level of the book is high.”"—Athenwum. 


OUR NEW MASTERS. 


ENGINEER.” Post 8vo, 9s. 

“A very bold and outspoken book, which every politician at least should read.” 
—Athenvum. “No man has a better right to speak on behalf of the really thought- 
ful mechanics of our time than Mr. Wright, and this is emphatically a book to 
read, whether we agree with it or net."—Standard. “Those who desire to under- 
stand the composition of the working classes, will find a graphic description of 
them in this exceedingly interesting aad instructive book.”—Saturday Review. “To 
our thinking this is one of the most important books we have seen for a long time, 
and it is of the highest importance that it should be read and studied by all whose 
opinion can in any way affect the course of legislative or social influence upon the 
classes in question."—Ziterary Churchman. “The chapters on the charity-hunting 
poor, the popular press, and the ‘grievance ideas’ of the working classes, are 
peculiarly instructive.'—Fortnightly Review. 


The TRAGEDIES of -ESCHYLOS. A New Trans- 
lation; with a Biographical Essay, and an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes 
By E. H. PLuMpTRe, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London 
Popular Edition. In 1 vol. crown &vo, 7s 6d. 


An ENGLISH CODE; its 


Modes of overcoming Them; a Practical Application of 
Jurisprudence. By Professor SHELDON AMOS. Demy 8vo, 128. 


MEN of the THIRD REPUBLIC. 


large Additions, from the Daily News. Crown 8vo ,6s. 

“These sketches exhibit great knowledge of French statesmen and politicians, 
The writer has evidently a personal acquaintance with many of the men he de- 
scribes, while his intimate knowledge of French literature enables him to cast 
side-lights upon the characters described. In every case he conveys much more 
clearly than has been done hitherto a knowledge of what the men are, and what 
are their views and opinions.”—Scotsman. 


GOLDEN LIVES: Biographies for the Day. By H. 


A. PaGe. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


T > 7 
The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
Crown 8vo, 5s 

“ An exceedingly clever book."—Daily News. “ A singularly audacious production, 
Written with great skill. The title itself is a triumph of ingenuity, and the book is 
exceedingly clever.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “ An excessively clever book. It will prove 
& valuable incitive to thought, and for that reason we advise every one to read it.”"— 
Conservative. , 


r - ° - 
WANDERINGS in SPAIN. 
Hare. With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
.“ We recollect no book that so vividly recalls the country to those who have 
visited it, and we should recommend intending tourists to carry it with them as a 
companion of travel."—7imes. ‘Mr. Hare's book is admirable. We are sure no 
one will regret making it the companion of a Spanish journey. It will bear reading 
repeatedly when one is moving among the scenes it describes—no small advantage 
when the travelling library is seanty.—Saturday Revicw. 


SEEN and HEARD. By the Author of “ Occupations 


of 2 Retired Life.” 3 vols. post 8yo. 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS 
By the Rev. Jonn Hunt, Author of 
Thought iu England,” &c. 


By “Tue JovurNeyMAN 





Difficulties, and the 


the 


Reprinted, with 


By Aveustus J. C. 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


in THEOLOGY. 
“An Essay on Pantheism,” “ Religious 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


HINDOO TALES; or, the Adventures of Ten Princes. 


Freely translated from the Sanscrit of the Dasakumaracharitam. By P. W. 
Jacoz. Crown 8yvo, 6s. . 

“We are delighted to see these tales translated for the amusement of English 
Teade rs, who will be charmed with them for their variety and romantic vein of ad- 
veuture."—Sfandard, “ They are rich in interest, and Mr. Jacob deserves the thanks 
and encouragement of all interested in Oriental literature.’ —English Independent. 


7 ~ 
GOLD ELSIE. By FE. Marurt, Author of “The 
Old Maid’s Secret,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The book is purity itself. It has throughout the fresh bright air of the Thurin- 
ot pe reed and it gives with admirable simplicity a good view of German life. 
Will please all who read it through; nobody can feel anything but regret when 


the last page has been read. —Seotsman. 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. | 


“*Animals and their ; 


Revised, and with | 


Science of | 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Mr. W. BLACKS NEW STORY, “A 


PRINCESS of THULE,” commences in the MARCH Number of 
MACMILLANS MAGAZINE, aud will be continued Monthly. 
CENTRAL ASIA: a MILITARY SKETCH, 
« Lecture, delivered before the Prince and Princess of Wales, by 
Brigadier-General ADYE, CB, R.A, appears’ in MAC- 
MILLANS MAGAZINE for MARCH. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for APRIL 
will coutain the commencement of a NEW STORY ly F.C. 
BURNAND, entitled “ My Time, and What I’ve Done with mS 
Also, the First Part of 
“BETSY LEE: a FOCSLE YARN.” 


A Poem of remarkable power, 


NEW NOVEL by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE: 
Being the Memoir of an Eccentric Nobleman, written by Mr. Granby Dixon. 
Edited by Henry Kine 


3 vols. crown Syvo, pric 








[This day. 





SECOND EDITION, This Day. 
NEW BOOK by AUTHOR of «TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 
MEMOIR of a BROTHER. By Thomas Hughes, 
With Portrait of George Hughes, after Watts, engraved by Jeens. 5s. 
| ‘This Memoir will possess additional interest for a very large number of readers, 
from the fact that the school life at Rugby, which is here described, is contempo- 
rary with that depicted in * Tom Brown's School-Days,” by the same author. The 
Daily News says:—* The boy who can read this book without deriving from it 
some additional impulse towards honourable, manly, and independent conduct, 
| has no good stuffin him) While boys at school may be bewildered by various 
conflicting theories of the characters of the great Englishmen whom they have 
been taught to admire or to hate, here, in the guise of the simplest and most 
modest of country gentlemen, they may tind an exemplar which they cannot do 
better than copy.” 
! Works by the same Author:— 
| TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Orn Boy. With nearly 
60 Illustrations by A. Hughes and Syduey Hall. Square, cloth extra gilt, 
10s 6d. 
With EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GOLDEN TREASURY EDITION. 18mo, cloth extra, 4s 6d, 
| PEVPLE'S EDITION. Ismo, cloth, 2s. 
TOM BROWN at OXFORD. New Etlition. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
ALFRED the GREAT. (“Macmillan’s Sunday Library.”) Third 


Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6s. 


The SCIENTIFIC BASES of FAITH. By J. J. Murphy, 
Author of “ Habit and Intelligence,” &c. 8vo, 14s. [This day. 


ESSAYS in POLITICAL ECONOMY, Theoretical and 
Applied. By J. E. CAtrNes, M.A., Emeritas Professor of Political Economy in 
Universty College, London, 8yo, 10s 6d, [This day. 


SECOND SERIES of Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S HISTORI- 
CALESSAYS. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

CONTENTs.—Ancient Greece and Medieval Italy—Mr. Gladstone's Homer and 
the Homeric Age—The Historians of Athens—The Athenian Democracy—Alex- 
ander the Great—Greece during the Macedonian Period—Mommsen's History of 

| Rome—Lucius Cornelius Sulla—The Flavian Caesars. 

FIRST SERLES, Second Edition, 10s 6d. 


STUDIES in the HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE. By 
— H. Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenoss College, Oxford. Crown 8ve, 
7s 6d. 


OLD-FASHIONED ETHICS and COMMON -SENSE 
METAPHYSICS, By W. T. TuorntTON, Author of Treatise “On Labour.” 
8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


SERMONS at a NEW SCHOOL. By the Rev. Arthur 
Faver, M.A., Head Master of Malvern College. Orown S9o, 63. [This day. 


The REIGN of LAW, and other SERMONS, preached in 
the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By Grorge SALMON, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Dublin. Crown 8yo, 6s. [ Tais day. 


M.P. 





| 
| Second Edition, revise 1, crown 8vo, 8s 6d (this day). 
|A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, from Plautus 
to Suetonius. By H. J. Ropy, M.A. Part 1. containing Sounds, Inflexions, 
Word Formation, &c. 
“ Marked by the clear and practised insight of a master in his art....../ A boo 
that would do honour to any country.” —Alienwum, 


THIRD EDITION of Professor ROSCOL’S LECTURES 
on the SPECTRUM ANALYSIS lievised throughout, with Appendices, 
Engravings, Maps, and Chromo-lithographs of the Spectra of the Chemical 
Elements and Heavenly Bodies. Medium $vo, cloth extra, 21s. (This day. 


PRIMER of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By A. Geikie, 
F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of 
Edinburgh. With Lilustrations. Ismu, cloth, ls [This day. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. George 
MIvart, F.R.S., Author of * The Genesis of Species.” With upwards of 400 
Illustrations. 18mo, 6s 6d. (This day. 


PATTY. By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 6s. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. (This day 

“In ‘Patty’ Mrs Macquoid has raised against herself a standard of excellence,"— 
Times. 

++ Palty” is a book to be read.”"—Standard. 

“ Full of originality, freshoess, and power,,,...A powerful and fascinating story." 
—Daily Telegraph. 

THIRD EDITION, with FRONTISPIECE and VIGNETTE, This Day 

MARJORY. By Milly Deane. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

* A very touching story, full of promise for the after career of the authoress. It 
is so tenderley drawn, and so full of life and g-ace, that any attempt to describo or 


analyse it falls sadly short of the origiual."—<imes. : 
« A deliciously fresh and charming little love story."—Morning Post. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, revised, imperial 8vo, price 21s, 


MY GARDEN: Its Plan and Culture. Together 


with a General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. By ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. Illustrated 

with more than 1,500 Engravings on Wood. 

This volume does not profess to be an exhaustive treatise on every branch of gardening, or to supply the 
place of the already existing volumes on special departments. It is essentially an amateur's book, and embodies 
the result of several years’ experience and observation ina garden formed by the author from undrained waste 
land. It is profusely illustrated with picturesque views, which will be found suggestive in the laying out of 
grounds, and with illustrations of the flowers, fruits, vegetables which the author has cultivated most success- 
fully in the locality. The various garden implements which he has found best adapted for his ground are 
figured, as many of these vary in different countries, and even in the various localities of Great Britain. 


By Mrs. 





In 8yo, with Illustrations in permanent Photography, price 15s. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of PAINTING. 


CHARLES HEATON, Author of “ The History of the Life of Albrecht Difrer,” &c. 


Fifth Thousand, New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, price 10s 6d, with Illustrations. 
Dedicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen. 


The LIFE and LABOURS ofthe late Mr. BRASSEY. 


By Sir Antovur HEtps, K.C.B., Author of * The Life of Las Casas,” &c. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


On WORK and WAGES PRACTICALLY ILLUS- 


TRATED. By THomas Brassey, M.P. 


Cheap Eiition, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CASIMIR MAREMMA. By Sir Arruur HELps, 


K.C.B., Author of “ Brevia,” “ The Life of Columbus,” &c. 


Folio, price £2 2s. 


The TRAGEDIES of AXSCHYLUS. 


by"ANNA SWANWICK. With 33 Illustrations from Flaxman's Designs. 
Demy 4to, price 21s. 


The BOOK of SUN-DIALS. Collected by Mrs. 


ALFrep GATTy, Author of “ Parables from Nature.” With a Frontispiece and Twenty-one Lithographic 
Tilustrations of Dials of Interest, both Foreign and English. 

“Our remarks and extracts represent but a tithe of the amusing and instructive matter collected with much 
#kill and tact in the pages of a clever and attractive book. It is enriched with engraved sketches of some of 
the most curious dials at home and abroad, and is turned out by the publishers so handsomely as to be in form, 
as well as substance, a diawing-room book. Not, however, that it is this and nothing more, for we are sure 
there must be few readers who cannot derive profit, as well as pleasure, from its pages.""—Saturday Review. 


about MANY 


Translated 


Small 8vo, 63. 


An OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS 


THINGS. Second and Cheaper Edition, with Additions. 


SKETCHES and ESSAYS : and Winterslow 


(Essay written there). By WiLttAM Hazuitr. A New Edition. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 


By the Author of 


Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


GREGORY HAWKSHAW. 


“ Colonial Adventures,” 


Fcap. 8vo, flexible binding, price 4s 6d. 


The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK, containing, in 


a tabulated form, the Chief Characteristics of British Plants. By W. P. HAyWARp. 


CAMBRIDGE MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATION. 
Price 3s 64. 


The PICCOLOMINI of SCHILLER. 


LAGER. With Notes, and a Critical and Historical Introduction and Argument. 


SCHILLER'S E 


With the 


W ALLENSTEIN,—COMPLETE 
TEXT. Oomprising the LAGER, PICCOLOMINI, and WALLENSTEL'S TOD. With Notes. and 


Historical and Critical Introductions and Arguments to each Act. Edited by Dr. BucHnErM, Professor of 
German in King's College, London. New Edition, revised, price 6s 6d. 





London: BELL and DALDY, York Strect, Covent Garden. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day is published. 


MIODDLEWM’MWA RCO FH: 
A Study of English Provincial Life. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Four Volumes feap. octavo, 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





\ Mr. AUSTIN’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
MADONNA’S CHILD. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 





i 


TRUBNER AND C0,’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Third E:ition. 


CONTENTS :—Realisable Ideals — Malthus N, 
standing—Non-Survival of the Fittest Lin eri 
Directions of Human Development—The Signific ~ 
of Life—De Profundis—Rigewhere—A ppendix, oon 
8vo, pp. xxi,-308, cloth, L0s*Bd. owe 


COLYMBIA. 
neat cloth, 5s. 
“*Colymbia'is a clever satire, clothed in 
3 f : : as 
dress to that which many Utopian comenee tn 
worn, but not itself Utopian.......The book ig amusing 
as well as clever.""—Athenxum. 


EREWHON. With New Preface, 


Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-244, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ZOOLOGICAL MYTHOLOGY;; or, the 
Legends of Animals. By ANGRLO DE Gusre. 
NATIS, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Literature in the Institutio di Stadii Superior ¢ gj 
Perfezionamento at Florence. &c. 2 vols. 8yo, 
xxvi.-432 and vii.-442, cloth, 28s. PP 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on PURE 
FERTILIZERS, and Chymical Conversion of Rock 
Guanos, Marlistones, Coprolites, and the Crudg 
Phosphates of Lime and Alumina generally, into 
a Products, By CAMPBELL Morpir, 

-D., F.C.S. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi.-547 ; 
Plates, cloth, £4 4s. ” ‘=e 


The HYMNS of the RIG-VEDA, in the 
Sanhitd and Pada Texts, without the Commentary 
of Sayana. Edited by Prof. Max MULLER. 4 yols 
8vo, pp. 1,700. (Jn the press, ’ 


The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE, 
The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E, CoLeBRoogg, 
Bart. M.P. The Essays edited by Professor 
COWELL. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The LIFE. Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-492, with 
Portrait and Map, cloth, 14s. (Nearly ready, 


The GOSPEL of the WORLD’s 
DIVINE ORDER; or, Free Religious Thoughts 
By DOUGLAS CAMPBELL. 8vo, pp. vili.-372, cloth, 
“4s 6d. 


GRISELDIS: a Drama. Translated 
from the Gierman of Fr. Halm. By W. M. Sige. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. vi.-136, neat cloth, 3s 6d, 


Crown 8vo, pp. 260, 


‘ 


The IRON STRIKE, and other Poems, 
By A BOHEMIAN. Feap. 8vo, pp. vii.-152, Illus 
trated Cover, sewed, 2s 6d. 


HANDSOME GIFTS. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





Imperial! 8vo, 8s, cloth, gilt edges. 


ITALIAN PICTURES, Drawn with Pen 


and Pencil. By the Author of “Swiss Pictures,” 
&c, Profusely [llustrated. 

“The more we turn over the pages of this book, the 
more we like it. Italy is the sceue of a great deal of 
fine writing and fine painting, but the plain descrip- 
tions and accurate drawings here really tell us more 
about it than a library of inspired poems and a gallery 
of ideal paintings.” — Zimes. 


By the same Author. 


SPANISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil, with Illustrations by Gustave Dost 
and other Eminent Artists. Imperial 8yo, &, 
handsomely bound. 

“The letter-press is pleasant reading, and many of 
the sketches are of the highest exvellence."—Times: 

“A volume that does credit to the writer and artists 
employed.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SWISS PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. Illustrations by E. Waymper and others. 
New Edition. Imporial 8vo, 88, handsomely 
bound. 

“In this third edition there are so many additions 
and improvements, that this beautiful volume is still 
more attractive and beautiful than before.” — Standard. 


‘ ’ 
“The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE’ 
Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous 
Engravings by NOEL HvuMPHREYS, HakkRISON 
WEIR, and other Eminent Artists. 8vo, 63 6d, ia 
cloth boards, elegant, gilt edges. 
“I never saw anything more gracefully or rightly 
done—more harmoniously pleasant in text and illae 
trations.”—Mr. Ruskin. 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the 
Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. 
With numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists 
Imperial lémo, 7s, bevelled boards, extra gilt 
edges. 

“It seems even better tian the last."—Mr. Ruskin. 





London: Retiaious Tracr Socrety, 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





WHELLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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